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Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Christchurch 


HOUGH the twin preservation trusts that have 

come into being to watch over the country round 

Oxford and Cambridge have each done much to 

that end, and are similarly organised, their finances 
are, for the present, in widely different conditions. Last 
October representatives of both trusts were invited by 
the then Lord Mayor of London, Sir Charles Batho, to 
address a luncheon party at the Mansion House, consisting 
of City magnates and bankers, on their aims and achieve- 
ments. The response was highly encouraging. But 
whereas, by the end of November, the Oxford ‘Trust was 
able to announce the collection, from this and other sources, 
of £22,000 towards the £230,000 that is ultimately aimed 
at, the Cambridge Trust has not yet seriously set about 
raising a reserve fund. It must not be imagined for a 
moment that this is due to slackness or lack of enthusi- 
asm. But, for the present, Cambridge is faced by the 
necessity of raising a large sum for the building of the new 
University Library in order to qualify for the acceptance 
of the gift of £250,000 offered by the Rockefeller Trust. 
It is wisely felt by the University authorities that this great 
object must not be compromised by appeals for any other 
purpose, least of all for one so deserving as the Cambridge 
Preservation Society. 

Yet during the last few months the Society has set 
to work in earnest to protect one of the strategic points in 
the landscape surrounding the town. The view from 
Madingley Hill was compared by Cardinal Newman with 
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the more famous view of Oxford from Boars Hill, and, though 
there are few dreaming spires in the skyline of Cambridyve, 
the distant buildings rising behind the belt of trees along 
the Backs form a sight to arrest any traveller coming over 
the brow of the hill from Bedford or St. Neots. From 
this side most of the ugly part of the town is screened frm 
view, and there is no foreground of sprawling houses | ke 
that which mars the prospect of Cambridge from he 
Gogs. ‘To save the foreground has been the object of he 
Society, and this has now been achieved through ~he 
generosity of a few private persons in subscribing or advec- 
ing the necessary money. Roughly, 380 acres of land! ve 
been bought, bordering the south side of the Madin- ey 
road, and as the north side is in the hands of an ow er 
sympathetic with the Society’s aims, Madingley Hi’ is 
now safe from the builder. Madingley itself is one of he 
loveliest villages near Cambridge, and any defilemen: of 
its fields would have cast a slur on its beautiful-sounc ng 
name. ‘The act of preservation, however, came none ioo 
soon, for boards announcing building sites for sale alre dy 
threatened a ribbon development on this side of Cambri ‘ge 
as hideous as that which lines the Shelford road. 

But the two Societies have as important a tisk 
in preserving from disfigurement the towns themselves 
as in protecting their surroundings. At Cambridge ‘he 
Society was unable to persuade the ‘Town Council to 
accept their advice about the site of the King’s and 
Bishop’s Mills, and the difference of opinion led to a 
certain amount of ill feeling on the subject between Town 
and University. We cannot help feeling, however, that if 
more constructive proposals had been forthcoming from 
the Society, the Council would have been more disposed 
to accept outside recommendations, as did the Oxford 
City Council over the St. Aldate’s site to the south of 
Christ Church. So far, Oxford has been giving the lead, 
the authorities of City and University working together in 
harmony to preserve her unrivalled beauties. But it is 
encouraging to find that in a more recent transaction at 
Cambridge, when property on the east sitle of the Market 
Place was bought for a cinema, the purchasers of the 
property agreed to accept for their building the designs of 
two architects who are in sympathy with the Society’s 
aims. Such co-operation will be needed at every step 
in any future developments which the two towns may 
undergo if they are to be preserved along with the {air 
landscapes in which they lie. 

It is not only the similarity of name that associates 
the beautiful priory by the Hampshire Avon with these 
movements towards preserving the setting of our archi- 
tectural heritage. The example of Oxford and Cambridge 
in forming Preservation Trusts is one that a pleacure 
resort such as Bournemouth well and profitably m:ght 
follow. Christchurch Priory and the gardens adjoinin » it, 
which form one of the most beautiful of England’s historic 
landscapes, are still in grave danger. We recently 1. us- 
trated, by means of a plan, the ground to the nort! of 
the Priory that has been bought for building, but w! ch 
Mr. Lambert, the purchaser, is willing to re-sell for £5, 20. 
At present, £1,500 has been collected towards this s 1, 
and we are glad to hear that Mr. Lambert has been so pul. ‘c- 
spirited as to postpone the date at which the money rst 
be forthcoming from March 1st to March 25th. ie 
Mayor of Bournemouth is holding a public meeting on 
February 22nd to appeal for funds. Even if such a wea’ »y 
population cannot raise £3,500 to preserve the most bea. ‘i- 
ful place in the district, there can surely be nothing to prev -nt 
the municipality making up the amount. In matter: of 
this kind, friendly relations between parties are a valu: »le 
asset. Mr. Lambert has shown his willingness to co-ope* ite 
with the promoters of the preservation scheme, anc if 
approached as cordially as his public spirit deserves, we 
have little doubt that an arrangement could be come (0 
favourable to both parties. 





Our Frontispiece 


‘iw frontispiece this week is a portrait of the two younzer 
children of the late Field-Marshal Earl Haig and Countess 
Haig. Earl Haig was born in 1918, and Lady Irene Haig in 1919. 
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’ 'T is worth noting that, at twelve houses per acre, 
twice the population of England and Wales at the 
last census could be housed within twenty-five miles 

‘ of Charing Cross, leaving the rest of the country free 
of houses.” Incredible as this observation may sound, 
it appears in the excellent pamphlet on ‘Town Planning 
recently prepared by, and obtainable from, the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. No one would 
dream of desiring such concentration, but the statement 
docs indicate graphically the relatively small amount of 
land which is needed for building, and shows up the useless 
waste that permits houses to straggle hither and thither 
spoiling the whole countryside. There is so much mis- 
conception of the powers available under the Town Plan- 
ning Acts that a simple guide, such as this one, is sure to 
be useful. Landowners on the fringes of growing towns, 
or within regions that are being ‘‘ town-planned,” are 
not only well advised to draw out their own “estate plans,” 
but, by co-operating with the local authorities, can often 
do much for the continued beauty of the district. 


“| HE labyrinth of mean streets between Vincent Square 

and the river will be practically swept away by the 
housing scheme for six hundred tenements which the 
Grosvenor Estate and the City of Westminster have com- 
bined to undertake. Already the imposing mass of Imperial 
Chemical House has shot up in an incredibly short space 
of time at the head of Lambeth Bridge, which is soon 
to be replaced by a bridge for traffic. Work is also in 
progress on a pendant to Sir Frank Baines’s building 
facing it on the other side of Horseferry Road, and the 
Embankment is being reconstructed to provide a wider 
road and a higher river wall. The site of the proposed 
housing block lies behind these new business palaces, 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens’ designs appear, from a sketch, 
to be of equal architectural importance, uniting a traditional 
style with modern efficiency of plan. The scheme owes 
everything to the public spirit of the Duke of Westminster, 
Who is not only giving land worth approximately £200,000, 
but also contributing over £100,000 to the cost of building, 
which could not otherwise be financed by working-class 
rerits without imposing a heavy charge on the rates. 


._T’ a moment when relations between Britain and 
_ America appear, on the surface, to be slightly strained, 
‘ns are more than usually in evidence of the underlying 
ity of the two nations. One of the latest is the attractive 
hitectural scholarship which has come out of the blue 
Liverpool University. The Society of Arts and Sciences, 
ich is analogous to our own Society of Arts, has founded 
ree travelling scholarships: one to enable an American 
chitect to visit Europe, and two others to enable a 
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Frenchman and an Englishman to visit America. The most 
useful part of the scholarship, which gives the scholar 
£300 and after two months’ travelling requires a thesis 
on recent developments abroad, is the four months’ 
apprenticeship it affords him in a first-class architectural 
office. We have still much to learn from American methods 
of co-ordination and organisation in the carrying through 
of big ideas. These fortunate scholars should return 
well versed in modern tricks of the trade, and with the 
pleasantest recollections. 


(CHURCHES in London City ought, one would have 

thought, to be the richest in the evidence of their 
continuous life in all England; but there is only one 
that not only escaped the Great Fire, but is also 
unaffected by the wholesale emigration which has killed 
the old church spirit in the City, All Hallows Barking- 
by-the-Tower, which is the shrine where burns that 
wonderful flame of fellowship lit by the war and called 
“Toc H.” It is known that Samuel Pepys, who watched 
the fire from the church tower, was chiefly responsible 
for saving it from burning. It is known that Laud’s 
headless body was brought here from Tower Green ; 
and tradition tells that King Richard’s lion heart is buried 
in what was his favourite church. It is certain, too, that 
the first church was built here about the year 685, when 
Caedmon had lately died. And now misfortune, in the 
guise of collapsing floors, an unsafe tower, and a roof which 
is unsound, has led to the discovery under the foundations 
not only of the walls of a little Saxon church, but of the 
pavements of Roman houses, as well preserved as if they 
had been laid yesterday. It is sad to think that unless 
several thousands of pounds can be procured immediately, 
traffic vibration will reduce this loveliest of shrines to 
ruin. 

RUMOUR. 
To-night at sunset I 
Felt spring astir beyond the dark’ning sky. 


Soon comes the varied press 
Of blessom, and the thrusting loveliness. 


And soon the wakened song 
And growing light which to those days belong, 


When everywhere is seen 
The daring beauty of the budding green. 


Strange that all this should he 
Within one dying saffron strip of sky, 


And yet the garden heard, 
And through the wintry dusk a tremor stirred. 
DIANA CARROLL, 


HE scheme by which the National ‘ Safety First ” 
Association arranges for cinematograph lectures to 
the children’s schools of various important towns is one 
of the most practical ways of educating the young pedes- 
trian. Every year we have a melancholy toll of accidents, 
and in a substantial proportion of cases it is clear that nothing 
but the carelessness of the pedestrian was responsible. 
The increasing volume of road traffic inevitably makes the 
roads more dangerous, but, if habits of caution and common 
sense are formed when young, this annual list should be 
sensibly reduced. Most motorists will agree that school 
children are a great deal less irresponsible than they were 
a few years ago, but, even so, there is still a great deal of 
carelessness and thoughtlessness. It is out of this that 
cases arise where calamity is inevitable and no possible 
skill on the part of the driver can avert accident. The 
chief constables have been keen supporters of this scheme 
for instructing school children how to avoid road dangers, 
and it is to be hoped that the Association’s work will be 
extended. 


ANY people will express shame at the possession of an 
illegible handwriting, but most of them do not really 
mean it, and not a few, far from being ashamed, are actually 
a little proud. A handwriting that is difficult to read has 
often a superficial air of being interesting ; while a clear, 
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plain, straightforward one can look dull. Therein lies, 
at any rate, some part of the trouble, for even the humblest 
do not like to be thought dull. Mr. Richard Burbidge has 
been talking to girls in their last year at school on this 
subject of bad writing, which, he told them, caused the 
loss of thousands of pounds a year to big shops. His 
lash should fall on the backs of many besides his audi- 
ence. Our writing sins cannot, very likely, be appraised 
in terms of pounds, shillings and pence ; but we must be 
conscious of causing waste of time, irritation and embarrass- 
ment. The fact that documents of an essential character 
are to-day nearly always type-written has, possibly, a bad 
effect, so that we come to think that anything merely written 
cannot really matter very much. If this were true, which 
it certainly is not, it would not excuse that most irritating 
of all villains of the pen, who signs a typed document so 
that no one can possibly tell his name. 


T is a long lane that has no turning. ‘Till last Saturday 
Wales had not beaten Scotland in Wales since before 
the war ; but this time, at Swansea, they did it, and that 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. They crossed the 
Scottish line four times, while keeping their enemies’ score 
down to a penalty goal and a dropped goal; and in this 
scoring the backs played so large a part that it seems 
at last that some of the old glory of Welsh back play has 
returned. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that three 
out of the four Welsh three-quarters came, not only from 
one University, Cambridge, but from one college, and that 
nota very large one, St. Catherine’s. Probably, some student 
of statistics can say whether this is or is not a record. 
Scotland fought splendidly hard up to the end, and the 
match was certainly an exciting one to those who, not being 
at Swansea, listened to it on the wireless. The roar of the 
crowd when the Welsh forwards rushed down to score 
just after Brown’s dropped goal for Scotland, and the still 
louder roar when Ivor Jones turned that try into a goal 
were truly rousing even to those with no violent feelings 
on behalf of either side. 


(CRUFT’S SHOW this week has been a wonderful 

revelation of the way in which dog breeding has 
attracted all classes since the war ended. ‘The first Cruft’s 
Show—which was confined to pointers and setters—was 
held in 1859, and within a few years it became obvious 
that country gentlemen, the cultured middle classes and 
the workers who exhibited were being encouraged to engage 
in a pursuit that brought interest to all and profit to some, 
and was the means of forming friendships that would have 
been otherwise impossible. For a long time women held 
aloof, and when they did begin to take an interest in dogs 
their attentions were mainly confined to the toy breeds. 
Since the beginning of this century, however, their interests 
have spread to all the breeds, and a statistician would pro- 
bably be able to assert that to-day women breeders actually 
outnumber the men. Since the war the numbers taking 
part in dog shows have certainly trebled. On Wednesday 
Mr. Cruft had the remarkable entry of 9,682, towards 
which gun-dogs and terriers contributed a substantial 
proportion, though Alsatians, notwithstanding the pro- 
paganda that has been directed against them, were third 
on the list, being beaten by cocker spaniels and Labradors. 
Cockers have made rapid progress of recent years, and are 
being bred mainly on lines that fit them for doing a day’s 
work. As they are now expected to retrieve as well as find 
the game, their weight has been increased by a few pounds 
without any detriment to type. The show Labrador, 
too, is essentially a workmanlike dog, a little cleaner in 
the shoulder than he used to be. For some reason that 
no one can explain, the Irish setter has far outdistanced 
the English, although we could not want a handsomer 
dog than the latter. 


‘THE Royal Horticultural Society has chosen Mr. Gerald 

W. E. Loder as its President in succession to the late 
Lord Lambourne. The presidency of this gréat Society is 
the leading position in the world of gardening and horti- 
culture, and the Council of the Society is to be congratulated 
on having elected one from among their ranks who will 
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maintain the high traditions of the office and carry through 
his duties with the ability and dignity of his predecessors, 
Mr. Loder is no stranger to the Society. He knows its 
inner workings, having served for many years past as a 
member of the Council and as the energetic Chairman of 
the Floral Committee. It seems fitting that he should 
have been chosen by his colleagues to fill this high posit on 
of trust in the Society to whose interests he has been devo ed 
for so many years. He comes of a family of garden: rs, 
and is himself interested in many branches, particul: rly 
in trees and shrubs, which are his special hobby. I ke 
his brother, the late Sir Edmund Loder, who had a_ 1e 
collection of rhododendrons at Leonardslea, Mr. Li er 
is a collector of rhododendrons and other rare shrubs, id 
has built up an extensive collection in his own gar en 
at Wakehurst Place. The Society has reached a tur: ng 
point in its career, and responsibilities rest heavy on he 
shoulders of the new President. Mr. Loder posse. ses 
all the qualities necessary for holding the balance betw en 
the rival elements which are always present in a la ge 
society like the R.H.S. We express the hope that 1is 
period of office may be a lengthy and successful one «nd 
that the Society may continue to flourish under his guida’ ce 
and direction. 
FEBRUARY 14th. 

O! many a maid her taper sets 

To flicker and to shine, 

And hangs to-day a votive heart 

Before Saint Valentine. 


Last year with other maidens I 
Did bid my candle shine, 

And wreaths of frilly snowdrops laid 
Before his carven shrine. 


But O! this year I'll make my prayer 
3efore another saint—- 

Now sweet Saint Anthony, take heed 
And hear a poor maid’s plaint. 


To Padua from Paradise 

Lean down and hear my grief, 
And call down all the starry ways 
“Saint Valentine’s a thief!” 


Saint Anthony, Saint Anthony, 
My lost heart find, I pray, 
And blow out all the tapers lit 
For Valentine this day ! Joan CAMpBEL. 

HE progress of amateur civilian flying in Great Britain 

has been slow because, when all was said and done, 

where was one to fly to? The essentials of popular flying 
are cheap, reliable, small aeroplanes and plenty of proper 
landing grounds. We have the former, but we have sot 
yet developed the latter. The Government has now deci'ed 
to subsidise a concern known as National Flying Services, 
Limited, for a period of ten years. This company, wh ch 
has a strong board of eminent aviators and equally sou id 
business men, will develop twenty-three national air par 5, 
with club houses and repair shops, and a chain of one hi 1- 
dred properly equipped landing places, with lock-up gara; °s 
and hangars. The basis of the scheme is that no hoi ¢ 
in England shall be more than fifteen miles from a pro} 
aerodrome. The beginning will be made with a fleet o: 
hundred planes for teaching, air taxi journeys, commerc 
and general work. Within two years they hope to devel 
an organisation which will make facilities for flyiny 
general as facilities for motoring, and flying as simple, ch« 
and universal as motoring is to-day. Development 
these lines is inevitable, and road congestion alone w 
induce many people to take to the air. Once flying becom:: 
practical in the sense that it will save time on sh« 
journeys, it will become popular ; but it is dependent «1 
a proper scheme of aerodrome development, and t!:i: 
groundwork must come first. 


— DW Ono ewer 
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HE introduction of the National Mark on British Eg2s 

is a very big step in our long overdue marketing reform. 
The home-grown egg is superior to any imported supplies, 
and the marking scheme gives the public a chance of forcing 
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the retailer to sell British eggs. After the middle of April 
every imported egg has to be marked as foreign, and very 
shortly, when British eggs are in full production, the marking 
scheme will have been developed so that well over a hundred 
stations will be in operation, packing, grading and hall- 
marking our British home produce. The egg is an admir- 
able medium for publicity, and there is little doubt that, 
once the housewife realises that she can secure home-grown 
supplies, she will insist on having them. The National 
Mark has been used successfully with apples and pears, 
and will be applied to tomatoes and cucumbers in the spring, 
and probably to other fruit, cheese, butter, poultry and even 
meat and potatoes. The egg is a splendid pioneer, for 
it enters every home and displays its national hall-mark 
to perfection. Familiarity with the mark on eggs will 
h lp the sale of other home-grown graded products, and 
w: shall soon become accustomed to demand a British hall 
rark as a guarantee of quality and that we are spending 
© r money not only to our best advantage, but among our 
c/n people. 


looks as though there were no possible restriction 
upon human activity or enjoyment which cannot, in 
t s country, find political support to-day sufficient to 
e ible a few “‘ pinheads”’ (as the Americans call them) 
t. force it on their fellow-citizens. The latest effort in 
t's direction is the Barbers’ Shops (Sunday Closing) 
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Bill, which has just been reported to the House of Commons 
by Standing Committee “A” after a division showing 
nineteen votes to two. Mr. Stewart, the Scottish Labour 
Member who sponsored this measure, recommended it 
as one that would stop the growing evil of men being 
compelled to work seven days a week. But this, like so many 
similar measures, does not stop unwilling men being com- 
pelled to work ; it simply compels willing men to be idle. 
Apart from the underlying Trades Unionist fallacy that the 
man who wishes to work should be restrained by law 
for the benefit of his fellow who does not want to work, 
there is another much sillier notion that is being drilled 
daily into the heads of an unreflecting public. This is 
the extraordinary idea that it is not merely the desire 
of modern man to do everything at the same time as his 
fellow does it, but that it is a sort of moral duty imposed 
upon the citizen. At holiday times, for instance, when 
a large part of the public have agreed to make holiday 
together, train facilities must be curtailed, facilities for 
entertainment must be cut down. You must understand 
that the railwayman has just as much right as the bank 
clerk to have his holiday at the same time as everybody 
else. ‘‘’The butcher and I like to stay in bed on Sunday 
morning,” says Mr. Stewart, why should not the housemaid 
and the parson and the barber be compelled to do the 
same? The argument is fatuously silly, but our “ bone- 
heads ” find no difficulty in swallowing it. 





RIVIERA 


GARDENS 


PRIMAVERA 


} RIMAVERA, belonging to Sir Lawrence Philipps, is one 
+) of the few gardens on the Riviera which give the 
visitor the feeling that he might be in England. It is 
difficult to explain why this is so, as one does not find 
enormous echiums and swathes of schizanthus growing 

outside in English gardens, nor have olives the necessary 


(. R. Ballance. 
THE PERGOLA: 


BUSH OF ECHIUM AT 





ONE END 


touch of association; nevertheless, there is something about 
it which does remind one of a garden in the British Isles. 
Certainly the general lay-out has something to do with it, 
and also the planting schemes, which are more varied not only 
in colour, but also in the height of the plants. Thus there is 
less of the well drilled companies and battalions of colour that 


Copyright “* Country Life.” 
FIGURE OF MERCURY AT THE TURN. 
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DESCENT FROM FIRST FLOWER TERRACE TO 
ON THE EAST. 


LARGE TREE OF ECHIUM IN THE OLIVE WOODS. 


G. R. Ballance. Copyright ‘‘ Country Life.” 
LITTLE FORMAL GARDENS BRIGHT WITH SCHIZANTHUS. 
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one associates with the Riviera, and 
which are a little out of keeping with 
the present fashion of gardening in 
England. 

This garden has a charming posit 
on a little promontory that lies betw.« 
the two arms of Cap Férrat, and | 
across the peninsula to the south 
the little village of St. Jean. 
occupies the whole of this prom 
tory which stands high above 
sea and is girt by a fringe of old pi: 

It is really an olive grove turned i 
a garden, and is actually level, w 
is rare on this coast. This has m 
planning a little difficult, notw 
standing the fact that it is pai | 
surrounded by the sea. It has be 
treated in a very simple fashion, ; 
is certainly all the more attraci 
because of this. 

The garden side of the ho 
has a heliotrope-draped loggia look 
down on the olives, with paved wa ks 
in the foreground, and beds filled w | 
masses of spring flowers. <A_ 
rose-clad pergola extends from 
first parterre down the centre of t 
garden; on either side, and paraliel 
with it, are cyprus walks, one square 
clipped and the other arched ove 
the path, with some _ magnifice: 
echiums filling the spaces between the 
arches. 

This promontory is a most she 
tered spot, and Primavera is one of 
the few gardens which escaped thie 
devastating frost of December, 1927. 
Even the echiums were untouched, 
and these plants are one of the features 
of the garden. Several great trees— 
they can be called nothing else— 
are dotted about in the olive woods, 
and I doubt if finer specimens exist 
on the Riviera. Constant mention has 
been made of echiums in this series 
of articles on Riviera gardens, but 
even if this reiteration may appear 
to be redundant, I have the excuse 
that there are few plants on this coast 
which are so effective as these, with their 
great spires of flowers of a fine blue. 
Indeed, if I were asked to name the 
most typical plant of the Riviera gardea, 
I think that I should unhesitating!y 
say that it was the echium, not on'y 
because it can be seen in almost eve y 
garden, but also because it seems to 't 
in so perfectly. Its place on the Rivie a 
might be likened to that taken by t! 2 
guelder rose in our gardens. 

At the end of the pergola farthe : 
away from the house are four pret 
little enclosed gardens very brig 
with schizanthus, and each with clipp« 
arches and pylons, stone seats a1 
figures. Bedding on this small sca‘e 
is particularly attractive in a lan. 
where enormous colour schemes ai: 
usually in vogue. 

This garden shows the most minu! > 
attention to detail, which is, perhap , 
another point which makes it aki 
to an English garden. The stone pilla:; 
of the pergola and the stone pavir; 
are extremely simple and beautifu:'s 
carried out, and the same simplici' 
is shown in the flowers. The main show 
is provided by anemones, primula- 
nemesias, schizanthus, sweet peas anu 
blue cinerarias, the last of which grows 
particularly well. The primulas and 
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THE SEA END OF THE PERGOLA FROM WHICH POINT OF CAP FERRAT CAN BE _ SEEN. 


.R. Ballance. Copyright ‘‘ Country Life.” 


THE LONG PERGOLA. MAUVE AND VIOLET SCHIZANTHUS AND SHRUBS OF ROSEMARY EDGE 
THE PAVEMENT. 
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lupins are very striking. The same care is taken over the turf 
under the olives ; it is as smooth as green velvet, and is re-sown 
each autumn. 

You should note the clipped cypresses which are so attrac- 
tive. The shapes are simple, and yet each form is in keeping 
and fits exactly into the picture. Especially to be noted are 
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the arches, a form that is sometimes attempted with yew 
the British Isles, and not always with complete success, |r 
yew is inclined to be sombre and to add an austere feeling in 
which other colours are sometimes out of place. Not so cypre:s, 
which is cheerful and has a friendly feeling for other plants 
and colours. E. C. 


THE ROMANESQUE IN FRANCE 


Romanesque Architecture in France. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Julius Baum. (Country LIFE, 2 guineas.) 
O architectural quest is so richly rewarding as the 
pursuit of the Romanesque in France. Quite apart 
from the extraordinary number and variety of magnifi- 
cent churches built between 1050 and the emergence 
of the Gothic style soon after 1200, they are to be found 
most thickly in the least penetrated districts. ‘The Romanesque 
traveller is taken to the rolling uplands of Normandy and the 
baked plains of Provence, to the wooded valleys of Burgundy 
and the vast moors of Auvergne, where churches of sombre, 
volcanic brown are perched like finely wrought caskets on 
fantastic pinnacles of rock. In the foothills of the Pyrenees are 
St. Bertrand de Comminges and Elne ; then, most rich of all, 
the churches of Poitou, Perigord and the ‘Toulousain are 
clustered in a fertile region where the patés de foie gras, the wines 
and brandies, the cooking of the humblest inns, are, if possible, 
even more memorable. 

To those who have already traversed these delectable 
regions the three hundred magnificent photographs in this 
book are sheer joy. ‘To those who have not they will open up 
a new wonderland. For an association of Romanesque with 
earthly pleasures is inevitable, inherent, indeed, in its character. 
The style is a romantic sublimation of sensuous values. The 
static architecture of humanism has been charged with the energy 
of the mysterious north and simplified by an infiltration of 
Eastern glamour. As yet the mass is unleavened by the trans- 
cendentalism that flung the Gothic spires aloft. ‘The Roman- 
esque world may have been brutal, an affair of black shadows and 
gleams of hell fire threaded by little streams of beauty. But, 
as preserved in its architecture, it is also intensely human, 
aspiring, determined, passionate. 

The psychology and racial origins of this architecture are 
a more profitable study than that of its birth—which is 
obscure or, anyhow, much debated. In French Romanesque 
two racial tendencies are obvious : the more or less continuous 
classic tradition of the south, which produced St. Trophime 
at Arles and exerted a humanising influence through the classic 
revival of the twelfth century, visible in the Cluniac churches of 
Burgundy; and the Celtic obsession with abstract form and 
interweaving lines which eventually found expression in Gothic 
art. The most extraordinary examples of this “ barbaric ” 
strain are the carvings at Moissac and the — at Chartres 
and Vezelay. 

The evolution of the full Romanesque manner, on which 
aspect of the subject the author provides a useful and brief 
Introduction, took place simultaneously in half a dozen places. 


Beginning with such models as the Late Roman basilicas and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, various types of domed and 
barrel-vaulted plans were evolved, each district reaching a 
different solution from that of its neighbours. The controlling 
problem in each case, however, was how to combine a vaulted 
roof and yet get a well lighted nave. The Normans shirked 
it by having only wooden roofs, so that the walls could be 
weakened by windows. In Poitou, the aisles were raised to 
the same height as the nave, and light borrowed. In Perigord, 
the most remarkable of all the solutions was reached by having 
no aisles, but a series of domed compartments, the great example 
being St. Front. The problems of vaulting led to the use of 
pointed arches and ribs, which gradually developed into the 
new engineering conception of architecture which is called 
Gothic. Thenceforward architecture became an ever refining 
business of dynamics, and an art capable of expressing the most 
complex yearnings of a mystic age. But in the gorgeous solid ity 
of Romanesque, that yet often achieves actual heights as start- 
ling as Gothic, there is a physical beauty, as compelling as 
the intellectual beauty of Gothic, that has never been bet:er 
reproduced than in these photographs. 


The Petty-Southwell Correspondence, 1676-1687. Edited frm 
the eee Papers by the Marquess of Lansdowne. (Constab =, 
24S. 

THE reviewer is probably one of the few readers who approached t: is 

book to learn something about Sir Robert Southwell, whose « n 

employed Vanbrugh to build Kings Weston, near Bristol. But « ¢ 

original motive was soon forgotten in the entertainment of read 2 

Petty’s genial chronicle of his extraordinarily active mind, in contr 

to which the replies of Southwell are comparatively tame. Southw |! 

was a prominent character in his day—several times envoy to forei 2 

countries. He came across Petty as a fellow-member of the Ro 2 

Society and a fellow-landowner in Ireland, to whom he became relat 4 

by marriage. Petty’s interesting career has already been traced y 

Lord Lansdowne in his “‘ Petty Papers.”’ Beginning as a seaman befc 'e 

the mast, he became Principal of Brasenose College, Professor f 

Anatomy at Oxford and of Music at Gresham College, and Surveyor f 

Ireland, gradually amassing a large estate. Thus, the coat of arms ti ‘t 

he took out in 1676 was, as he described to Southwell, most appropriat 

on a field of argent, an azure bend charged with a magnetic nee:’'€ 
pointing to the pole star, his crest a hive of bees. In these letters  ¢ 
get delightful sidelights on his personality. There are the doule 
bottomed unsinkable boat that he invented (but which was wrecked) ; his 
“ chariot ”’ convertible into a sedan chair; his prophecy of Englan:’s 
over-population and consequent necessity for colonies ; his suggest: 

that Southwell’s children should hold debates on the fairy tales, su h 

as ‘“‘ Whether Reynard conspired with the Carpenter that Wed d 

Sir Bruen into the Hollow Tree.” ‘There are also notes on his ea*:y 

life before the mast, such as how he earned his first shilling —‘‘ which 

was by 6d. I got of a Country Squire for showing him a pretty trick 
on the Cards, Which beget the other 6d. fairly won at Cards.”” Those 
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who read Evelyn and Pepys will find a no less entertaining acquaintance 
in Sir William Petty. 


The Magic Land of the Maya, by W. Lavallin Puxley. (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

TO anyone who prefers a conversational book of travel to a scientific 
one, The Magic Land of the Maya will appeal. It is plainly a record 
of how Central “Arherica strikes an ordinary educated man with a 
keen eye and a strong faculty for being interested. The illustrations 
are excellent reproductions of photographs of beautiful and wonderful 
things. Mr. Puxley evidently fell in love with his subject, and the 
result is a most readable book. 


The Bride Adorned, by D. L. Murray. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
NOW that tentative discussions are on foot between the Vatican and 
Mussolini for the relief of the situation by which the Pope becomes a 
self-sentenced life prisoner in the Vatican, Mr. Murray’s novel, which 
is set in those last nineteenth century days of temporal power, has 
sirzular timeliness. It is, perhaps, more a novel than a historical 
nc el, although futile figures of history, great in their time, share in 
th. picture. A straightforward enough plot carries the fortunes of 
C: nillo Ursi of the noble Guard, and Angela Craven, English and 
Pi testant, to a not too easily foreseen ending. The strength of the 
bc |k lies not so much in this as in the picturesque setting of the closing 
hrs of the Rome of the Papacy, the drawing-rooms of the Blacks 
ai | the Garibaldians, the colourful intrigue and web of passionate 
vi ences surrounding that last struggle which culminated in the short 
si eand the fall of the city. Mr. Murray gives us the true atmosphere 
‘ome and, perhaps, a truer valuation of the loyalties of that period 
could have been written by anyone of that generation to whom 
2 things and happenings were active memories. One feels that 
h' people move in yesterday with something of to-day’s detachedness, 
b: it is, for all that, a kindly and sympathetic book steeped in the 
ui ianging 2tmosphere of Rome nd at times vividly descriptive. 


L Christine, by Michael Arlen. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
\. .. MICHAEL ARLEN has the power to intoxicate himself with 
his own imagination, and that is why he has the power to make us 
re’ 1 his novels. One idea in particular serves him for this feat of 
au 9-intoxication, and it is the idea of the modern young woman who 
is lso a very gallant gentleman. Lily Christine is such a young woman 
, because of it, we do not mind too much that we find it difficult 
to believe in the authenticity of her husband, or of the actress who 
caises that husband to behave with such caddish cruelty. What 
ho! is our attention is Lily Christine herself, or, at any rate, the Lily- 
Christine idea—the passionate romanticism and genuine poetic enflame- 
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ment of Mr. Arlen over an idea which finds an echo in our hearts if 
not in our experience. Mr. Arlen sees in his mind’s eye a lovely young 
woman laughing her way through modern life, modern marriage, 
and troubles old as the hills ; expressing her feelings either not at 
all or in halting words mostly of one syllable (which is, at any rate, 
the way that the majority of us do express our feelings) ; being failed, 
by husband and friends, in that spiritual fineness. which is hers by 
nature ; and finally making an exit into death without having lost 
her gay courage, her instinctive avoidance of anything like heroics. 
There is a skilful plot to the book, steadily mounting in tenseness 
to its climax; and there are many touches of shrewd observation, 
such as the reference to the “‘ fat, blank, squatting richness of Belgrave 
Square,” and Lily Christine’s assertion that staying with friends in 
the country is one thing, “‘ but in London in any other house but one ’s 
own, one feels unusual, somehow as though every day was a Sunday.” 
All these things would be enough to account for popularity, but it 
is only fair to admit that there is also something in Mr. Arlen that is 
more than the sum of all these things—a quality that he finds in one of 
his characters: ‘‘ something fine- ‘textured pra something in 
him that rejected the commonplace.” 


The Sword Falls, by Anthony Bertram. (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. BERTRAM has set out here to tell the story of an ordinary man ; 
the very name he has chosen for his hero is a symbol of his intention. 
There is a pleasant decency and simple courage about Albert which 
experience inclines one to believe that the ordinary man—though, 
perhaps, a member of the same mythical family as the average man— 
has a right to claim. Albert’s circumstances are as ordinary as anyone’s 
circumstances can appear to be (I doubt whether circumstances ever 
seem ordinary to the person whom they surround), but his life is cer- 
tainly eventful. A happy marriage, his first and last actual experience 
of love; an only son whose death at the front in the Great War is 
that worst casualty of all, the fate of the coward ; an air raid which 
destroys the home it has been his pride and joy to create ; war service, 
though he is over age; wounds; the death of his wife—even this 
hasty summary might justify the assertion that plenty of things happen 
to him, even if some of them are—or were in war time—not unusual. 
Mr. Bertram has insisted once or twice, unnecessarily, on small, ugly 
details—as on the simplest cure for the inebriated ; some of his pictures 
of the Western front seem to have strayed in from a book of a far sterner 
and grimmer type and to be artistically and humanly out of place here ; 
he has left one or two threads entangled ; and I am not sure that his 
picture of life in the lower middle class is absolutely in drawing. it 
is difficult to fault it, yet it does not altogether carry conviction. But 
when all is said in the way of adverse criticism, the book is based on a 
fine belief in everyday kindness and decency which makes it good 
reading ; and Albert, with his cheerful word on the least cheerful 


AULNAY, ST. PIERRE: DETAIL OF PORTAL TO SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


(From “* Romanesque Architecture in France.” 
































































occasion, his fundamental honesty and his love of home—Albert, that 
busy little human stickleback of a husband and father, is well worth 
meeting. 


Rosewood and Mahogany, by Kathleen M. Barrow. (Stanley Paul, 
7s. 6d.) 
AMONG the more delightful of the less exalted good qualities must 
surely be reckoned a warm appreciation of the little beauties and delights 
of daily life—the bloom on a plum, the smooth coolness of white 
damask, the perfume of jessamine, firelight on old oak. It is extremely 
likely that Miss Barrow’s latest novel will prove a considerable success, 
and I am willing to predict that in that case it will be less for its story 
than for its delight in those good things in which most of us—except 
the very unlucky—have at least a share. Her story is the old and 
unhappy one of the innocent girl who pays bitterly for a little light- 
hearted folly—-very little, indeed, in the case of her heroine, Marcia, 
judging her by present-day standards—but one must remember that 
Marcia wore a pork-pie hat and a bustle, and that Mr. Gladstone 
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was then Prime Minister. That any nobleman would have dared, in 
a neighbourhood where he was well known, to behave to an obviously 
respectable girl as Prince Hermann does to Marcia after he has taken 
her to the lonely house seems doubtful, but, happily, we are soon rid of 
him and more concerned with Marcia’s terror of unwanted motherhoud, 
and, later on, with her love for her child and her agony when she marzies 
a good man and is forced to keep her secret from his knowledge. ‘ihe 
story ends happily, and travels to its happy ending by a way not:)le 
for a lovely human kindliness in the drawing of character, and charn ng 
in its unaffected joy in little everyday delights. Ss. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 
LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, edited by the Rigit | on, 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby (Macmillan, 25s.); THE Lire oF Lorp PAUNCEF. °g, 
by R. B. Mowat (Constable, 16s.). Fiction.—ScaRLET SISTER Mary. »y 
Julia Peterkin (Gollancz, 75s. 6d.); THE BripE ADORNED, by BD. £ 
Murray (Constable, 7s. 6d.) Poe'ry—AFTERTHOUGHTS, by Robert ‘ell 
(Methuen, 4s. 6d.). 


THE SUFFOLK TRAVELLER 


HAT Suffolk may be in this February weather 
may be left to the descriptions of its inhabitants. 
But in a well warmed library I have come across 
a book that sets my memory off among those Suffolk 
villages which, I am ready to maintain, ‘are the 
most romantic and beautiful villages in England. You may 


F.. A. Girling. 


IN STOKE-BY-NAYLAND 





talk of Cotswold villages, or those of the Weald, Tenter en 
and Biddenden, or Weobley on the Welsh marches, or a sc ‘re 
of them in northern parts. But for perfect villagedom, aln: st 
theatrical in its picturesqueness, and yet stately as it is given 
to few villages to be, I have not been able to better Long Melfc -d. 
Some idealising painter might have grouped the great ii nt 
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church and the rosy _ schooi 
with the elms before it at 
the far end of Long Melford 
green, with the woods of 
Kentwell Hall beyond, the 
Tudor pinnacles of the Hyde 
Parkers’ hall* on the right, 
and a row of the most delicious 
assorted cottages arm-in-arm 
along the green’s left-hand side. 
The scene is awaiting only 
the entry of a chorus of rustics 
in smock and quilted petticoat. 

But in general estimation, 
L»venham, four miles off Gver a 
bad road, is reckoned the prize 
villageofthecounty. Its gaunt, 
black tower rises like a pylon 
over the curving fields, almost 
sivister in its austerity, without 
b.ttlement or pinnacle. The 
b dy of the church makes 
i» for the tower’s gauntness 

being laced with prayers 
i silver stone and black flint 

round and about for the 
uls (mentioned by name) 
those who built it. And 
broad, sweeping streets 
i lined with timber houses, 
« ved like caskets, some 
}.-nted yellow, some pink, and 
xed in with genteel red 
© orgian boxes. It is here 
t.at a man bought a house 
t other day to take away 
wth him (I knew the house 
well, for the inhabitant 
onished me once by leaning 
from an upper window and 
overing it to me), but was 
constrained by public opinion 
and Mr. Powys tO. Puc. x 
back after having taken it 
to pieces. It stood facing up 
\ater Street, which lends to 
the Gild Hall—a stout timber 
house that has been too well 
restored, and its wood stained 
dark which ought to be silvery. 
But Kersey, hidden in a 
labyrinth of lanes north-east 
of Lavenham, is the worst 
depleted of Suffolk villages. 
As you walk down its steep 
street to the ford and then 
up the other side to the church, 
there are black gaps in the 
twin lines of houses where 
the stumps are all that is 
left of homes extracted—any- 
thing but painlessly. 

The village, in old times, 
gave its name to _ honest 
Kersev-mere, woven here, as 
Lindsey, a few miles off, did .to 
Linsey - woolsey, and Worstead 
in Norfolk to its woollens. 
All this countryside built its 
aristocratic churches and once- 
rich wooden houses out of 
wool. There is a little book 
by a lady of Cambridge about 
the richest of these weavers, 
the Springs, forebears of the 
Spring-Rices of to-day, who 
leit a chantry in Lavenham 
church carved in the _ finest 
filigree. 

A rival to the tower of 

enham is that of Stoke- 

Nayland, which soars above 

village all the prettier for 
ing set on a ridge. Some 
conscious genius—a feeling, 
iversal among the folk of 
» Middle Ages, for the happy 
uuping of buildings—shows 
elf everywhere among our 
| villages, but in few does 
seem to have been given 
th scope as in these of 
ffolk. The group formed 
the church and the timber 
uses clustering round the 
se of Stoke-by-Nayland tower 
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is, perhaps, 
the loveliest 
after Long 
Melford. The 
tower _ itself 
is a landmark 
for miles to 
travellers 
along the 
valley of the 
Stour — that 
light and 
leisurely 
expanse of 
willows and 
water Mea- 
dows beloved 
of Constable. 
In the church 
of Nayland 
itself 
weaving vil- 
lage still 
intersected 
by the mill- 
streams which 
worked the 
fulling ham- 
mers—is an 
altarpiece 
of Christ 
painted for 
the church 
by Constable, 
who is said to have taken a dislike to the rather crude Italian 
painting which hung there previously, and is still to be seen 
in a side aisle. Talking of towers, another noble pile is the 
red brick tower of Grundisburgh, built, in a style that seems 
to show the influence of Wren, soon after 1700. Basts, in this 
village, is an unusually massive timber-framed building. 

The book which lifted me out of my chair and dropped 
me in the old weaving villages was called “* The Suffolk Traveller, 
first published by Mr. John Kirby of Wickham Market, who 
took an actual Survey of the whole County in years 1732, 1733 
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and 1734.” 
cannot  pre- 
tend that Mr. 
Kirby was an 
inspiring 
travelling 
compa nio», 
for, pocr 
fellow, he 
lived befce 
men had 
learned 0 
look at wh >t 
they saw, .., 
as he cor. 
to each 

lage, all —e 
has to tel! is 
who owned it 
at Domesc y 
and whose is 
the advovw- 
son. But ie 
loved his 
county wil, 
his count: ’s 
Dantteée-.; 
** justly s- 
temed tie 
pleasantest 
and best in 
England,” 
and even 
Sutiolk 
cheese, “‘ well known to be as remarkably bad.” But the cata- 
logue of village names is, in itself, good reading. And he makes 
a classification worth remembering by Suffolk travellers, dividing 
the county into the ‘‘ Sand-land ”’ of the coast, the ‘‘ Wood-land ”’ 
belt which lies like a triangle inland of it, with the apex on the 
Waveney, and the “ Fielding”’ round and beyond Bury. The 
sheep walks were there that furnished the wool for the carpentered 
villages of the woodland. The woods are fewer and smalier 
to-day, but perhaps that is because so many trees were adzed 
and carved into weavers’ homes. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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ENGLISH 


HEN Colonel 

Goldschmidt pur- 

chased Kerfield 

House, near 

Knutsford, 
Cheshire, in I912, it was a 
building which could only be 
appropriately furnished in the 
Great Exhibition style, with 
chocolate paint, plush curtains 
an | antimacassars to complete 
th. effect. It was then a “‘ most 
te rifying example of the taste 
of the eighteen-sixties,’’ with 
a roof all projecting gables 
cc belled out like a Swiss 
c} uet and walls full of plate 
g! ss in arcaded Venetian win- 
d vs. Despite its multiplicity 
o: ‘‘features,’? Colonel Gold- 
s. midt saw that the house 
h possibilities: it was al- 
lc ed to exist, but tactfully 
si erseded. Its dingy yellow 
p: son was enclosed in a new 
s] of warm red brick, while 
tl. delirious gables were sup- 
pi ssed or, rather, hidden behind new parapets, and the 
fe. stration drastically reformed. When the internal planning 
ha: been simplified and a new wing provided, the result was 
a ober four-square house of Georgian aspect with rows of 
sy 1metrical windows and a dignified Palladian entrance. 
In his treatment of the interior Colonel Goldschmidt had his 
furtiture in mind, and his object was to provide it with 
an appropriate setting. This he achieved by a free rendering 
of Georgian decoration, a note struck on entering by the 
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2—MAHOGANY CHINA CABINET. Circa 1740. 
Height 7ft. 8ins., length 4ft. 8ins., depth 1ft. g}ins. 





1.—MAHOGANY TABLE WITH ADJUSTABLE DRAWING 
BOARDS. Circa 1800. Height 2ft. 64ins., diameter 4ft. 3ins. 
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FURNITURE 
AT 


KERFIELD HOUSE 


ample hall with its marble 
chimneypiece of the mid- 
eighteenth century and Ionic 
columns at the staircase end. 
The decoration of the rooms 
at Kerfield constitutes a notable 
experiment, for their dignified 
and satisfying effect does not 
depend on servile imitation, 
but on a synthesis or harmoni- 
ous blending of the most sym- 
pathetic elements in Georgian 
design. 

The furniture which 
prompted this scheme is repre- 
sentative of several eighteenth 
century styles, and so cleverly 
have abrupt transitions been 
avoided that in passing from 
room to room the impression 
is that of a house gradually 
evolved. Nowhere, moreover, 
is there recognition of the 
“period ’’ room fetish, a quite 
unhistorical and arbitrary 
creation: panelling or a fire- 
place, with two or three out- 
standing pieces of the contemporary furniture, are sufficient 
to suggest a particular phase of taste. In the hall the Early 
Georgian note predominates, though a few examples of oak 
and walnut ensure that it is not forced. A china cabinet 
(Fig. 2) has the architectural feeling of William Kent’s school, 
but the carved decoration indicates a date about 1740. The 
cornice has corbelled corners, and the enrichment of the outer 
stiles with husks and a floral guilloche pattern depending from 
scallop shells is very original and effective. The bevelled 


3-—_SATINWOOD SECRETAIRE CABINET; THE CARVED 
ORNAMENTS ON THE PEDIMENT EBONISED. Circa 1790. 
Height oft. 2ins., length 4ft. 4ins., depth 2ft. rin. 
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panes are divided by moulded bars, each section being 
hinged at the bottom, while plain fielded panels give 
weight and distinction to the lower stage. Although chests 
had long been used to contain bedroom hangings, linen 
and blankets, they went out of favour when furniture fitted 
with drawers was introduced and, consequently, fine 
examples in mahogany are rare. Such chests are not illus- 
trated in trade catalogues of the mid-eighteenth century, 
but how skilfully a contemporary designer could adapt a 
traditional model may be seen in Fig. 7, where the 
satyr’s mask framed in rococo scrollwork and the carved 
cabriole legs give the necessary relief to curved surfaces 
of early Cuban mahogany. In this case the design. has 
been carefully thought out, for the bold curves at the 
ends demand a corresponding width below, while these 
sturdy legs are required to give the necessary sense of 
support. Among the contents of the hall is a table on a 
turned column with curved reeded legs, which is a curious 
variety of a type made early in the nineteenth century. It 
was apparently intended for an artist’s use, for the top is 
fitted with drawing-boards adjustable to various elevations : 
the space below is deceptive, each alternate tier of drawers 
being a dummy (Fig. 1). 

In the drawing-room there are two pieces of furniture 
representative of late eighteenth century cabinet-making 
at its best, a phase of craftsmanship so studious of 


4——MAHOGANY CHAIR, ONE OF A SET. 
Circa 1760. 


comfort and convenience that it offers many valuable sug- 
gestions to the present age. The “‘ Carlton House Table ”’ 
(Fig. 9) is a remarkably good specimen of a well known 
and extremely serviceable type. Proof that a table of 
this kind was made for George IV as Prince of Wales is 
not forthcoming, but the name is attached to a design in 
Gillows’ Cost Books of 1796; while a Carlton table pre- 
sented to the Rev. William Ellis by the Duke of Clarence 
in the following year is illustrated in the Dictionary of 
English Furniture (Vol. 111, page 243). 

Instead of the usual coved ends, Colonel Gold- 
schmidt’s example has tiers of drawers, resembling a 
design in the Cabinet Makers’ Book of Prices of 1793, 
while the turned legs with reeded cappings are another 
interesting variation. This table is made of pale striped 
mahogany with ebony bandings and has all its original 
handles. The secretaire-cabinet (Fig. 3) is reminiscent 
of Sheraton’s designs in the Appendix of his Drawing 
Book, though it cannot be identified with any particular 
plate. The eagle and vases on the pediment are crisply 
carved and ebonised, thus affording an effective contrast 
to the golden tone of the mahogany. The colonettes at 
the angles finishing in capitals, the graceful tracery, 
refined mouldings, and bandings delicately accentuated by 
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5.—MAHOGANY CORNER CUPBOARD REPRESENTING A 
STREET DOORWAY. Circa 1730. 
Height 3ft. r}ins., length 2ft. 6ins., depth rft. sins. 
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6.—SATINWOOD SECRETAIRE BY GILLOW OF LANCASTER. 
Circa 1795. Height 4ft. rrins., length 2ft. roins., depth 1ft. 6}ins. 
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ebonised lines, prove this cabinet to be 
the work of a designer with an innate 
sense of style. 

The drawing-room, added by Colonel 
Goldschmidt to Kerfield, has been 
treated in the spirit of the late eighteenth 
century, when both panelling and furni- 
ture were often painted to carry out a 
definite colour scheme. The large 
satinwood commode (Fig. 8) is a 
charming specimen of a style from which 
creative vigour was departing in an 
endeavour to rival the last elegancies 
of Pre-Revolution Parisian furniture. 
The ideal is realised in this commode 
with its long sweeping lines, pilasters 
painted green with gilt enrichments, 
.ad coloured stipple prints decorating 

e doors. Despite its charm, in the 
petition of ornament there is something 
iggestive of an expiring style: it is 
ypossible to imagine the furniture of a 
sre robust age appropriately decorated 
th stipple prints. In this room are 
ur single chairs, part of a set, which 
cord admirably with the commode, for 
ey are of a light golden mahogany 
ig. 4). The pierced trelliswork of 
. ie back, echoed in the incised decora- 
m of the framework, is reminiscent 
Manwaring’s designs, though so vile 
his draughtsmanship that actual 
entifications are almost impossible. 
1e four-lobed blossoms on the top rail 
e pretty ornament ; while sunk panels 
e very intelligently used on legs and 
prights. Repetition is here fully justi- 
d by the balance and symmetry it 
ves to the design. 

The contents of the dining-room, 
taough mostly of the late eighteenth 

tury, produce the more masculine 
effect natural to the purpose of such 
furniture. Colonel Goldschmidt has a 
fine inlaid, bow-fronted sideboard with 
two deep drawers on each side (one 
fitted for a cellaret) which recalls the 
many successful designs of Shearer for 
sideboards. On it are two dignified 
urns of harewood with chamfered corners, 
made to hold water for washing silver 
spoons and forks. 

In the bedrooms, the number of 
specimens remarkable for some distinc- 
tive treatment far exceeds the scope of a 
single article. Some of the most interest- 
ing are among the smaller pieces, such as 
the corner cupboard (Fig. 5) made to 
simulate a street doorway with rusticated 
pilasters and entablature ornamented 
with triglyphs. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century, cabinet-makers had 
a fondness for these architectural whim- 
sies, which found their most ambitious 
expression in complete models like the 
Uppark dolls’ house. 

In Mrs. Goldschmidt’s bedroom, 
where satin wood predominates, there is a 
secretaire stamped ‘‘ Gillows Lancaster.” 
Richard Gillow, founder of the firm, 
settled in Lancaster about 1695, and 
early in George III’s reign a London 
branch was established near the Marble 
Arch. From 1784 there is a continuous 
series of cost books, which give pen 
drawings of the furniture, with the 
prices and names of the purchasers ; 
while, towards the end of the century, 
the firm adopted the practice, rare among 
makers of English furniture, of signing 
heir productions. The manufacture 

ontinued to be carried on at Lancaster, 
nd, though much of Gillow’s work of 
‘his period has a provincial character, it 
s always distinguished by sound crafts- 
1anship. In this example (Fig. 6) design 
«nd execution are alike admirable. The 
ale golden tone of the West Indian 
itinwood is contrasted with flutings 
nd borders of mahogany, the deep 
ecretaire drawer, panelled to represent 
wo, being also of that wood. The fur- 
iture in this collection is all entirely 
ppropriate to modern needs; nothing 
ias been obtained that could not justify 
tself by the test of use. RK..E. 
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7.—MAHOGANY 


BLANKET CHEST. 


Circa 1740. 


Height 2ft. gins., length 4ft. 7ins., depth 2ft. 





8.—_SATINWOOD COMMODE ; 
DECORATED 


9.—MAHOGANY 





WITH COLOURED PRINTS. 
Height 2ft. r1ins., length 5ft. 1oins., depth 1ft. 64ins. 


“ CARLTON 





PILASTERS PAINTED GREEN AND DOORS 


Circa 1790. 


‘SaFaTaTeTADUTSA Cola Obata atone CuTare Tala late Tetale MaDaTePelatetal, 


“ “ 


HOUSE TABLE.” 
Height 3ft. 34ins., length sft. 2ins., depth 2ft. gins. 





Circa 1785 
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FULHAM PALACE, 


— lp ene 





THE SEAT OF 


BISHOP OF LONDON. 


——,.a - ow ins 


The manor of Fulham, granted to the Bishops of London in the year 691, constitutes one of the 
oldest land tenures in England. The present buildings date from the early sixteenth century. 


ULHAM to-day does not call up very pleasant associa- 
tions. The little eighteenth century town has long 
ago been swallowed up in the maw of London; its 
picturesque High Street has been destroyed, and Sub- 
urbia, having demolished her prey, is now complacent 

mistress of the field. Fields there were once—indeed, right 
up till the end of last century ; but now the Bishop’s Park, 
bordering the river, is the only open space left to recall the old 
agricultural township. Fulham suggests breweries and mean 
houses and roads that end without warning, and we can sympa- 
thise with the etymologist who derived its name from Foul Ham 
—‘‘ from the dirtiness of the place ”—instead of accepting the 
orthodox interpretation, ‘‘ a resort of birds.” Of old Fulham 
the parish church remains as the only apparent survivor, standing 
sentry at the north end of Putney Bridge and looking over to 
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Conyright 1.—LOOKING INTO 


THE COURTYARD. 


Putney Church, which does like duty the other side. But, i : 
reality, the Bishop’s Palace, though invisible from the brid; 
or the river, has a much better claim to represent the days whe 
Fulham was still a neighbour of London instead of her victin 

“The house of my Lord of London,” wrote Bowack ii 
1705, ‘“‘ stands near the church, very pleasantly seated on th 
river Thames and a private pair of stairs to take water at. 
In the old days there was a wide river prospect from th: 
grounds, as can be seen in the water-colour (Fig. 13) painted 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. An embankment, 
called the Bishop’s Walk, had been raised in 1775 by Bishop 
Terrick ; but it was only at the end of last century that the 
present concrete wall was built along the entire waterside length 
of the grounds. ‘The Palace is now secure against the floods 
which periodically invaded it, but the various works of embankinz 
have deprived the house of its 
view and done much to alter 
the character of its surround- 
ings. The moat, of great 
antiquity, which encircled the 
grounds, having outlived its 
useful term, has recently been 
filled in ; while the iron railings 
and tidy asphalt paths of the 
Bishop’s Park, which intervenes 
between the house and the river, 
do their municipal best to rob 
the site of its ancient charm. 

Yet the informal approach 
to the Palace from the lodge 
gates might still be that to an 
old manor house in the country. 
There is nothing proudly epis- 
copal about the entrance, « 
plain brick archway in a lon; 
low range of offices; nor, 0” 
entering the courtyard, woul: 
one imagine that these ol 
brick buildings housed th: 
bishop of the metropolita: 
diocese. Both about Lambet! 
and Farnham there is an ai 
of episcopal splendour; an 
Auckland Castle, with its pinna 
cles and battlements, still sug 
gests the departed glory of th: 
prince bishops of the Count 
Palatine. But at Fulham ther: 
are no corresponding magnifi 
cences, and one is remindec 
rather of the quiet comfort © 
Hatfield Old Palace, once th: 
country residence of the 
Bishops of Ely. 

The explanation of thi 
apparent anomaly is, of course 
that Fulham was only one « 
the Bishop of London’s forme 
residences, being originally his 
chief country seat—he ha: 
others at Much Hadham anc 
Wickham in Essex—to which 
he could retire from his palace 


hard by St. Paul’s. This was 
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be r 
situated on the north side of the old cathedral, where their 


it is still commemorated by London House Yard. the 1 
A plan of Old St. Paul’s in the Wren collection »t 

All Souls’ shows a portion of the palace, with the soldi 
great hall running out northwards from the Lollard Gre 

Tower at the north-west corner of the nave. The Lon 
date of the buildings is not known, but a referen: Att 
to “the New Pallys ” in a roll of 1478 preserved pulli 
the cathedral may indicate that it had then recent - Bish 
been rebuilt. During the reigns of the first tv ) on ¢ 
Tudors it was twice the scene of great magnificenc: . prov 
The first occasion was that of the marriage of tl: resi 

ill-fated Prince Arthur to Catherine of Aragon, wh } had‘ 
stayed at the palace for some time before the ceremon. , was 

and afterwards feasted there with her husband buti 
a banquet which Hall sententiously describes lcase 
““ sumptuous, and yet not so sumptuous as populou on 
nor yet so populous as delicate, nor yet so delicate : s ure 
of all things abundant.’ Of the second scene ye ill 

are given a description by the Venetian Ambassad: r 

of the day. It was in May, 1514, on the occasic 1 

when the Pope sent to Henry VIII a sword ani 
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3.—A TUDOR DOORWAY IN THE WALL OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
The arms are those of Richard Fitzjames, Bishop from 1506 to 1522. 
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5.—LINENFOLD PANELLING IN THE VESTR\. 
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cap of maintenance, “‘ which,” says the Ambassado 
“by reason of its length covered his whole face 
The gifts were presented at the steps before tl 
high altar, mass was celebrated to the accompanime! 
of elaborate music, and once again the ceremony wa 
followed by a State banquet in the Bishop’s Palac: 
Forty years later the house witnessed Bonner 
zealous activities, many of hi; victims being imprisone') 
either in the Lollards’ Tower or in the Coal Hous: 
“that was at the back of the Palace in Paternost« 
Row.” By the end of the century, however, th 
bishops had ceased to reside there, and on the trans 
lation of Bancroft to Canterbury in 1604 his successo 
Vaughan, disputed the question of dilapidations, ¢~ 
** decaies,” as he calls them, which had set in whil- 
the house had been leased. During the Civil War . 
when the idea of founding a University of Lond 
was in the air, an anonymous pamphleteer suggeste /! 
that St. Paul’s and London House might be mac 
“the publike Schooles.”” But in 1647 one Richard 
Coysh bought up most of the property, including the 
: gatehouse, great hall, parlour with lobby, servants’ 
Copyright. 4.—THE GATEWAY, FROM INSIDE THE COURT. “¢-t.” dining-room and kitchen, all of which were said i 
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be ruinous. The buildings he demolished and on 
their site erected fifteen new houses, selling or letting 
the remainder of the ground. 

It was thus the business instinct of a Puritan 
soldier, and not, as one would have expected, the 
Great Fire, that was responsible for the Bishop of 
London not having his palace next his cathedral. 
At the Restoration it was not considered worth while 
pulling down Captain Coysh’s new houses, and so 
Bishop Sheldon obtained permission to lease them 
on condition that he spent the sum of {£5,000 in 
providing himself and his successors with a new 
residence. A house in Aldersgate Street, which 
had formerly belonged to the Marquess of Dorchester, 
was acquired, and became the second London House ; 
butit only remained so till 1720 when Bishop Robinson 
\-ased it as Bancroft had its predecessor. The third 
‘ ondon House—No. 32, St. James’s Square—was 

irchased in 1771 and, though no longer in use, 
ill belongs to the see. 

Although the Bishops of London must have had 
iwelling adjoining St. Paul’s almost from the time 
its foundation, it cannot have been many years 

ter that they obtained their house at Fulham. 
‘kenwald is the fourth in the line of bishops who 
ve something more than a legendary existence, 
d to him Tyshtal, Bishop of Hereford, made over 
s manor of Fulham about the year 691, so that, 





6.—THE ARMS OF BISHOP LAUD IN A 
ROOM IN THE SOUTH RANGE. 


except for a short break during the Civil Wars, it 
has remained continuously in the possession of the 
Bishops of London for over twelve hundred years. 
‘l'o what extent the Saxon bishops resided at Fulham 
we have no means of knowing, but a reference to 
the property in Bishop Theodred’s will (circa 950) 
shows that he was accustomed to stay there. In 
somesday Book the manor is said to contain forty 
bides of land and it was valued at forty pounds a 
year. After this we hear of Fulham in Stephen’s 
reign. Robert de Sigillo, the bishop appointed by 
sueen Matilda, was staying at his manor house 
‘‘hen he was suddenly surprised and taken prisoner 
y Geoffrey de Mandeville, and he was only released 
1 payment of a heavy fine. During the next three 
snturies there are only scanty references to the 
1anor, and we know nothing of its buildings beyond 
‘hat can be gathered from occasional items for repairs. 
Valter de Grey, Archbishop of York, died while 
aying at Fulham in 1255; Richard de Gravesend 
i280-1303) and his successor, Ralph de Baldock 
1305-13), both resided there, and the latter dates 
aany of his public acts from Fulham after he was 
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7 AND 8—THE SCREENS PASSAGE. THE SCREEN AND 
WAINSCOTING CAME FROM THE HALL OF DOCTORS’ 
COMMONS. 
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10.—THE DINING- ROOM. 
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11—THE BISHOP’S STUDY. 
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made Lord Chancellor. Robert Bray- 
brooke, in Richard II’s reign, held the 
see for over twenty years, and in the 
course of his tenure complained that he 
was “put to great charges by the year y 
influx to London of nobles and others.” 
with the result that the buildings on k's 
manors were out of repair. Repairs ‘5 
the hall and chapel are mentioned in t!e 
accounts, and we gather from later entri:s 
that the hall was covered with “ shyng | 
bord,” though the chapel was tile}, 
Under the year 1439-40 there is an ite n 
for the renewal of the “ bogette”’ of tie 
well, from which we may conclude th t 
the modern fountain in the centre of t! e 
court (Fig. 2) has had a long line of 
predecessors. 

It is generally stated that the buildin.'s 
of the present entrance court were erect: d 
by Richard Fitzjames, Bishop of Lond n 
from 1506 to 1522, and, although te 
statement appears only to have originat«d 
with Daniel Lysons, author of the Enviro.'s 
of London, who made the attribution froin 
the presence of two coats of arms of 
Fitzjames, there is nothing in the arch - 
tectural evidence of the buildings to coi- 
tradict it. The coats of arms, on which 
Lysons based his assumption, are still io 
be seen. One is on the exterior of the 
south range of the courtyard, but, as 
it is now indecipherable, we can only rely 
on Lysons’ statement for its identification. 
The other, over a doorway in the wall of 
the kitchen garden (Fig. 3), can still be 
recognised as that of Fitzjames, although 
it is much worn. The portion of the 
south range on which the first is to be 
found is clearly an addition to the buildings 
of the courtyard. It has three equal gables, 
which retain their original barge-boards, 
cusped and traceried, and forms an irregular 
projection from the main building. If the 
shield really is that of Fitzjames and is in 
its original position, which is not necessarily 
the case, the courtyard itself must be 
attributed to one of Fitzjames’ predecessors, 
but, the evidence being so uncertain, we 
can only date it by the character of the red 
brick buildings, which one would naturally 
assign to Henry VII’s or Henry VIII’s 
reign. 

The buildings follow the normal 
arrangement of a medieval manor house, 
the hall being in the range opposite the 
gateway and entered by a porch leading 
to a screens passage (Fig. 1). The portion 
to the right of the porch would originally 
have contained the offices—buttery, pantry 
and kitchen—but later alterations have re 
sulted in their being moved to the nort) 
side of the court, and their place is nov 
taken by a vestry and passage leading t 
the modern chapel. The exterior of th 
court forms a good example of Tudo 
brickwork. On three sides the origin: 
work is well preserved, and the effect o 
the black headers with which the red bric! 
is diapered in a continuous trellised patter: 
is to give a beautiful texture to the wall 
(Fig. 2). Unfortunately, the south wall wa: 
rebuilt in the middle of the nineteent! 
century with the hard and_ uniforml: 
coloured brick then considered beautifu' 
with the result that the mellow harmom 
of the court is destroyed. As in the Ok 
Palace at Hatfield, stone is not used a 
all, even for the gateway, whose jambs anc 
four-centred arch are carried out in moulde:. 
bricks. The absence of a gate-tower, whic’: 
one would have expected in an episcopa' 
mansion, bestows on the entrance a sur- 
prising air of humility, but one consonant. 
perhaps, witha bishop’s spiritual endowments. 
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The gateway retains in fine preservation its stoutly framed gates 
swinging on their original iron hinges (Fig. 4). The Tudor 
windows appear to have been displaced in the late seven- 
teenth century. Only one now remains, a small mullioned 
oriel, with delicately moulded sill, over the porch (Fig. 2). 
Since the photograph was taken, considerable repairs to the 
porch have been-carried out, involving the removal of thick 
layers of paint from the woodwork of the oriel, the opening 
of the blocked window above it and the transference of the clock 
to the bell turret. When the brickwork which blocked the 
upper window was removed, four of the original wood mullions 
were found still zm sttu, which have made an accurate restoration 
possible. 
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The rooms on the north side of the court are traditionally 
siid to have been those favoured by Bonner. Many of the 
-uelties which Fox imputes to him have their scene laid at 

ulham. Bonner is shownin a gruesome picture in the Acts and 
‘onuments interrogating ‘Thomas ‘Tomkins, whose hand he holds 
ver a burning candle, and the room in which the inquisition 
taking place is supposed to be the hall of the Palace. Another 
oodcut illustrates the scourging of Thomas Henshawe, a young 
‘ Iprentice, whose cool rejoinders provoked the zealous bishop 
) fury. He sent for two willow wands, says Fox, “‘ and caused 
‘ym to kneele against a long bench in an arbour in his garden, 
‘here the said Thomas did abide the fury of the 
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12.—BISHOP PORTEUS’S LIBRARY. 


189 


said Boner, so long as the fat panched Bishop could endure 
with breath, and till for wearines he was fayne to cease.” 
Making all allowances for Fox’s Protestant hatred of the man, 
one cannot help believing that Bonner enjoyed the process 
of baiting heretics. When he was deprived of his bishopric 
for the second time, popular hatred had its way and he was 
thrown into the Marshalsea, where he died ten years later. 
But it is significant that Cuthbert Tunstall, who had held the 
see of London before Bonner and, like him, refused the Oath 
of Supremacy, was allowed to live in honourable confinement 
at Lambeth. The fat-paunched bishop, however, possessed 
a sense of humour. On being shown his portrait in the Book 
of Martyrs by someone “on purpose to vex him,” he burst 
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out with a laugh, ‘‘ A vengeance on the fool ! 
draw my picture so right ! ” 

None of the Elizabethan prelates made any important 
alterations to the Palace, although several of them paid consider- 
able attention to the gardens. Bishop Aylmer or Elmer, who 
had once been tutor to Lady Jane Grey, incurred the displeasure 
of the Queen by cutting down trees in the grounds, an act which 
caused a neighbour to wax facetious on his name and call him 
Mar-Elm. His successor was Richard Fletcher, who had 
attended Mary, Queen of Scots, at her execution, and was 
the father of the dramatist. His cipher is to be found in some 
of the windows of the hall, where the inscription “‘ R.F. fecit 


How could he 


















































13.—A WATER-COLOUR OF THE PALACE 


1595 has wrongly led to the assumption, stated in all the 
accounts of the Palace, that the hall was not completed till his 
time. During the next episcopacy, that of Bancroft, Queen 
Elizabeth twice stayea at Fulham, but the first visit, in 1600, 
was unfortunate because two London yeomen broke into the 
Palace and thence stole a silver salt worth {£4 belonging to the 
Queen. However, the Queen’s annoyance was not sufficient 
to prevent her repeating the visit two years later. 

Laud and his friend and successor, Juxon, are the most 
distinguished of the bishops appointed by the first two Stuarts. 
The arms of Laud impaled with those of the see are carved 
in stone and inset into a wall in one of the rooms in the south 
range (Fig. 6). The position the stone occupies is clearly not 
its original one, but there is nothing to indicate from what part 
of the Palace it came. Juxon is also commemorated by a coat 
of arms wrongly placed, at the end of last century, over the en- 
trance porch of the hall (Fig. 2). His mild behaviour won him the 
favour of the Puritans, for on his deprivation he was allowed to 
live unmolested at his seat at Little Compton in Warwickshire, 
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14——THE EAST FRONT TO-DAY. 
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BEFORE BISHOP HOWLEY’S ALTERATIONS. 


nor did his attendance on Charles I at his execution incur 
him their censure. Fuller quaintly observes of him: “ In this 
particular he was happy above others of his order, that whereas 
they may be said in some sort to have left their bishoprics, 
flying into the King’s quarters for safety, he stayed at home till 
his bishopric left him, roused him from his swan’s nest at 
Fulham, for a bird of another feather to build therein.” The 
‘bird of another feather” was Colonel Edmund Harvey, who 
purchased the manor in 1647 for just over £7,600, and held 
it until the Restoration. A record of his brief ownership exists 
in the barn near the porter’s lodge, which is dated 1654. 

With the eighteenth century, changes were made to the 
large and rambling buildings. In 1715 Bishop Robinson 
petitioned that, since the Palace was ‘‘ very old and ruinous 
— and much too large for the revenues of the bishoprick,” 
he might have licence ‘to pull down such parts of the said 
Pallace as shall be superfluous.”” A Commission was appointed 
to investigate the matter, which has an interest for us because 
it included the names of “Sir John Vanbrugh, knight, 
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Christopher Wren, esquire and Mr. Nicholas Hawkesmere.” 
They reported that “‘ that part which the present Lord Bishop 
proposes to be taken down viz‘ all that Building lying nocth- 
ward of the Great Dining Room with the Bakehous and pastry 
Hous adjoyning to the kitchen being taken down there will 
still remain between ffifty and sixty Roomes besides the 
Chappell Hall and Kitchen.” The bishop’s proposals were, 
accordingly, carried out and the Palace reduced to a more 
manageable size. The demolished buildings probably formed 
part of a second court, of which the chapel only was left 
standing. ‘The Great Dining- Room would have been the 
original “ withdrawing room” at the north end of the hall. 
This was rebuilt by Bishop Sherlock in 1750 to “ the exact 
Palladian proportion ” and given a fine plastered ceiling, which 
now, however, has a rather forlorn appearance since the room 
his been metamorphosed into the kitchen. 

While rebuilding the dining-room Bishop Sherlock also 
1inscoted the hall, turning out the old linenfold panelling, 
some of which now lines the walls of the vestry (Fig. 5). He, 
0, was probably responsible for the coved ceiling and the 
sertion of the fireplace at the far end. Before this date there 
yuld seem to have been only an open hearth in the centre 
the hall. What appears to be the overmantel to the fireplace 
ig. 8) is really a retable which was brought from the chapel 
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15.—-EDWIN SANDYS, BISHOP OF LONDON, 1570-76. 
28?ins. by 24ins, 


of London House, Aldersgate Street, after it was dismantled, 
and by the character of its carving will date from the late 
seventeenth century. In 1814 Bishop Howley converted the 
hall into a chapel and completely cut it off from the screens 
passage by a lath and plaster partition, but it was restored to 
its original use when the new chapel was built by Bishop Tait 
in 1867. He introduced the screen and wainscoting at the 
south end (Fig. 7), which came from the Hall of Doctors’ 
Commons, then lying derelict. The woodwork is of very fine 
quality, as can be seen by the carving of the consoles pierced 
and deeply undercut, and the crisp acanthus foliage which curls 
under the cornice. ‘These vestiges of the old ecclesiastical courts 
call up Sam Weller’s inimitable description—*“ Paul’s Church- 
yard, sir,” ‘‘ Touts for licenses ’—of the manner in which his 
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ather embarked all unwittingly on his “second wentur.” 
The east court, which contains all the modern living-rooms, 
was addedin 1765. As built for Bishop Terrick it was irregularly 
panned and had a Gothic exterior, with battlements, corner 
tirrets and pointed windows (Fig. 13). Its conversion to its 
pesent four-square appearance (Fig. 14) took place in 1814 
uider Bishop Howley, who wanted a regular building without 
aiy Gothic “ nonsense.” The architect employed was S. P. 
Cockerell, who also rebuilt the Bishop’s house in St. James’s 
Square. Actually, the transformation was less radical than 
it would appear. The battlements were removed and the east 
fiont brought forward to the level of the turrets, suppressing 
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16.—JOHN KING, BISHOP OF LONDON, 1611-21. 


By Cornelius Janssen. 30}ins. by 23 ins. 


the bay window of the old library, but most of the rooms were 
left as in Bishop Terrick’s time. The chapel, however, on 
the north side was replaced by a library to contain the books 
which Bishop Porteus left to his successors (Fig. 12). Here, 
and in the adjoining dining-room (Fig. 10) is a collection of 
portraits, which Porteus began, of his predecessors in the see. 
Among the best are those of Edwin Sandys, with his long nose 
and dour, Puritan face (Fig. 15), and John King, characterised 
by Antony 4 Wood as “a solid and profound divine, of great 
gravity and piety ” (Fig. 16). Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, 
the poet and friend of John Donne, was his eldest son. 
John King was the last bishop to be buried in old St. Paul’s, 
and the plain stone, bearing the one word “ Resurgam,” 
beneath which he was interred was found and brought to 
Sir Christopher Wren during the rebuilding. Bishop Porteus 


17——BEILBY PORTEUS, BISHOP OF LONDON, 1787-1809. 
By Hoppner. 5sins. by 44in. 
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himself is represented in a fine portrait by Hoppner (Fig. 17). 
His numerous volumes of sermons and his lectures in defence 
of Christianity are little read now, but his massive person- 
ality still seems to brood over the Palace. 

The library bearing his name is a wel] proportioned room, 
furnished with an elegant set of chairs of Empire design. 
Its walls are lined with theological works and it is lighted by 
a clerestory of pointed windows, Cockerell’s one concession 
to the romantic notions of Bishop Terrick. The Gothic Revival, 
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however, was given more emphatic expression fifty vears later 
in the new chapel, whose interior resounds with the strident 
discords which Butterfield loved to achieve by using a ful] 
orchestra of coloured bricks, marbles and encaustic tiles. 

Nothing has been said of the Palace gardens, with their fine 
trees and smooth lawns, but they, no less than the old buildin.s 
of the courtyard, contribute to the quiet beauty which mak:s 
the grounds of the Palace one of the few green isles in the s:4 
of London’s suburbs. ARTHUR OSWALD. 


JOHN LOW 


By BERNARD DaRWIN. 


HE death of John Low hardly came as a shock, 

since his friends had known for some time that he was 

making the bravest of fights against an irresistible 

enemy; but a Joss is only by a few degrees the 

lighter because we have expected it, and this to all who 
knew him is a very heavy loss indeed. The number of those 
who knew him well is now smaller than it used to be, since for 
many years he had given up playing golf and had not often 
left his quiet home at Woking. Till lately, it is true, he some- 
times came to Championship meetings and there saw his old 
friends ; but, though no man had a readier gift of making new 
friends, he had not of late years exercised it to any great extent, 
and to the modern generation of golfers he was largely a legend 
and a famous name. 

John Low was, in his day, a fine golfer and a great fighter, 
a fact worthy of emphasis now because the fame of his 
personality gradually came to overshadow that of his play. 
He wrote about the game with charm and quality of style as 
well as with knowledge and shrewdness. He worked hard for 
it, too, as a legislator, for its ancient traditions and for all he 
deemed best worth preserving in it, and was for several years 
an admirable chairman of the Rules of Golf Committee, having 
an essential subtlety of intellect that made him rejoice in apicibus 
juris. These things must, in any case, have made him a prominent 
figure in the golfing world, but above and beyond them all he 
was a man of character. Wherever he went he never failed to 
leave his mark. ‘‘ How is Johnny Low ?” asked everyone who 
had met him whether in America or at home. He had 
begun, or very nearly begun, his golfing career by a truly 
remarkable example of personal influence and attractiveness. 
When he was captain at Cambridge “‘ away back” in the 
early ‘nineties, golf was still comparatively little played 
by English boys, and of all places in the world Cambridge 
possessed the least engaging course on which to play it. Yet 
John, knowing, no doubt, the greater part of Cambridge, induced 
no small portion of his acquaintance to play golf and play it, of 
all places in the world, at Coldham Common. 

It was at that time that I first met him, being myself a 
schoolboy of fifteen or so. It so chanced that I was staying 
at Bembridge, and John came there from Cambridge with a 
small reading party under the charge, if I may so term it, of 
an old friend of his and mine, Mr. Charles Pigg. Naturally, 
I hero-worshipped at his shrine ; but, though I was so desperately 
keen about golf, it is not his play on that occasion I remember, 
but the wonderful atmosphere of gaiety that he diffused around 
him. ‘To those who knew him later in life he was good and 
interesting company—that he could not fail to be—but he had 
lost, as I suppose we all must as we grow older, that heavenly 
flow of high spirits that had been his. I can see him so well, 
wearing some sort of light tweed coat—I think it had gold buttons 
on it—and, though it may now sound incredible, a small light 
blue Cambridge cap, bearing crossed clubs in silver and perched 
with indefinable jauntiness on the top of his head. I can still 
hear him so clearly, addressing the boatman who rowed us across 
to the course with the words, “‘ Now, you licensed brigand !”’ 
In after years he always had, of course, an unfailing twinkle 
of humour, but that old, unmistakable laugh rang out no more, 
and he lost a little of that delightful zest of cheerfulness which 
had been so characteristic. It was this one of the qualities of his 
which gave to the early tours of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Golfing Society a something which, pleasant as they have always 
been, neither they nor any other golfing assemblies have possessed 
since John retired. His after-dinner speeches, which were, 
incidentally, admirable models for anyone in a difficult art, 
were looked forward to as real events ; whatever else happened, 
he had to sing “ Jean”’; but, though he did these things so 
well, it was not so much what he did as what he was—his own 
natural and infectious gaiety—that made our little world go round. 





By instinct and upbringing he was a conservative goli 
of the strictest school of the Scots ; he bore with, rather th: 
approved, many things that came into golf during his time ; | 
loved the past and would have liked, had it been possible, 
play golf by one of those old codes—he knew them all—whi 
comprised only some ten or a dozen simple rules. ‘These view", 
however, he thrust down no man’s throat, and his influenc 
which was, I think, a great one, came from his temperate ar | 
tactful wisdom and from his own example in playing the gam . 
In what respects did he influence golf ? Well, it is hard to s: ; 
exactly, but he certainly showed a number of golfers, an 
particularly English golfers, the fun to be derived from fourson 2 
play ; he made them see that there was a greater pleasure thaa 
that of hitting over a big hill, and he interested them in the subtler 
strokes of the game. I have advisedly used that epithet “subtle” 
twice in regard to him because it seems to me the best to describe 
his attitude towards the game. He himself wrote in Concerning 
Golf, “ 'To my mind the chief pleasure of golf consists in pulling 
or slicing shots, so as to gain distance or control the ball on its 
run.” From a practical point of view he may have thought 
too much of such things. There is much in the answer once 
made to him by a famous professional, “‘ What’s the matter 
with the middle of the course?” It suited his own game 
better, perhaps, to play these “‘ fancy ” shots rather than to aim 
at a consistency of simple and powerful hitting, for which nature 
had not endowed him so richly as some of his peers ; but this 
over-refinement, if so it may be called, this insistence on the 
artistic side of the game made him a wonderfully interesting critic. 

He wrote and talked so well about golf, and was so prominent 
in its councils, that people are a little apt to forget what a good 
and successful player he was. He was in the semi-final of the 
Amateur Championship in 1897 at Muirfield and in 1898 at 
Hoylake, and took Mr. Hilton to the last hole in a memorable 
final at St. Andrews in 1901. Nor was this record in any sense 
above his deserts, for in both these semi-finals he was very 
unlucky to be beaten, at the twenty-first hole at Muirfield and 
the twenty-second at Hoylake. That was an extraordinary 
match at Hoylake in which he lost to Mr. F. G. Tait. Th: 
play was not very good, but unquestionably it was the loser 
who played the better golf. Who that saw them will ever 
forget the astounding recoveries that Freddie made agains 
him—one wooden club shot laid dead at the Dun, another « 
the Long (the twenty-first), and a fearful putt banged in, almos' 
in despair as it seemed, at the twentieth? They were heroic 
to be sure, but it is not ungenerous, I hope, to say that the 
were rather lucky, too. His match, in the final of 1901, agains 
Mr. Hilton showed him at his best as an uphill fighter. H 
was at one point five down, but he putted so well and fough 
so hard that by the Corner of the Dyke the last of that lon 
lead of five had gone, the match was all even, and the Scottis 
crowd was, naturally, in a ferment of patriotic excitement 
Mr. Hilton had been somewhat shaken, as anyone would hav 
been; but now, to his eternal credit, he played two super! 
wooden club shots, one of great boldness up to the Road hole 
and another that laid the ball very nearly dead on the hom« 
green, and so won a great match by one hole. A great drive 
John never was, but he was a very fine player of any iron sho 
that demanded a run as well as a pitch, and his putting wa 
as deadly as it was graceful and elegant. “ The art of putting, 
he wrote, “ consists in hitting the ball with freedom, grace an: 
accuracy in the middle of the club,” and no one ever illustrate: 
better by example his own precept. That sentence come 
from Concerning Golf, which, personally, I like better than hi 
biography of Freddie Tait, though that, too, was excellently done. 
I do not know if people often read it nowadays, but they shoulc, 
not merely to be pleasantly entertained, but to understand th 
spirit and mind of one who was; in all the best senses of the 
words, a good golfer. 
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THE HEVER CASTLE FARM jl 


T can be justly claimed that the 
model farms of this country com- 
pare favourably with any in the 
world. While these farms are 
hardly representative of the con- 

ditions experienced by the ordinary 
agriculturist, they, nevertheless, serve 
a purpose in the provision of ideals 
and in being associated with advanced 
forms of farming. They are, perhaps, 
ibject to one drawback, in that there 
is a danger that the ordinary man 
bezins to assume that the best in modern 
fa:ming can only be achieved in associa- 
tion with costly buildings and equipment. 
Actually this is far from the truth, 
bt it cannot be denied that the con- 
v niences associated with good buildings 
g: a long way towards solving the 
vy ried problems associated with modern 
sock farming. Notwithstanding this, 
y th farming, as with other businesses, 
t 
€ 
C 
\ 
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greater the capital invested in 
uipment the greater the overhead 
irges. These, in turn, mean greater 
rking expenses and, therefore, more 

¢ stly production. 

It is not everyone who can afford 
t. indulge in the erection of modern 
bt ldings, whether necessary or not. 
7. e capital invested in farm buildings 
co: the average modern dairy farm is 
c nsiderable, and in few cases can the 
r it be regarded as providing an 
acequate return on the capital thus 
invested. When, however, the occasion 
ncessitates the remodelling of existing 
bi-ildings or the erection of new build- 
ings, there are strong reasons for paying 
gicater attention to external artistic 
features in design than is often the 
case. External appearance must always 
taixe second place to the utility of the 
buildings, but when farm _ buildings 
harmonise with the district in which 
they occur, there is something which 
is more in keeping with the natural 
beauties of country life. Farm buildings 
of this character are associated with 
Major J. J. Astor’s farm at Hever 
Castle, the older portions of which 
were constructed in 1904. 

The farm, which is some 310 acres 
in area and is situated on a stiff weald 
clay soil, is no longer the old-fashioned 
home farm of other days. There was 
a time when many landlords and estate 
owners farmed for a hobby regardless 
of the expense attached toit. This form 
of farming is becoming much less 
common, for in the majority of cases 
the farming has become commercialised. 
After all, there seems to be little point 
in farming on any other lines. In the 
old days the attention paid to pedigree 
stock, which was not always a profitable 
practice, was, perhaps, an excusable 
form of farming on the average home 
farm. The country as a whole is much 
richer for the money thus spent, and 
the debt which is due to the home 
farms of the landed proprietors of other 
days is a considerable one. There are 
equal opportunities to-day, however, for 
the pioneering of desirable agricultural 
practice, but there are few who care to 
see no returns for their labours in this 
direction. 

The Hever Castle farm in recent 
years has been associated with dairy 
fa‘ming, and with the production of 
Certified and Grade A (tuberculin- 
te:ted) milks in particular. One is 
re isonably safe, wherever suitable con- 
di ions obtain, in considering the claims 
oi milk production as a principal line 
in farming. Next to the breeding of 
li estock, milk production is the princi- 
pi | source of income to British farmers. 
T ius the estimated value of milk and 
d. iry produce sold off farms or consumed 
it farm households amounts, in round 
ures, to 48? millions sterling for milk, 
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FEEDING PASSAGE IN THE MILKING SHED. 





MILKING IN PROGRESS. 


THE COWSHED, WITH WOOD-PAVED FLOOR AND WATER TROUGH 
IN FRONT OF FEEDING TROUGH. 
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52 millions for butter and 2? millions for 
cheese. Against these, meat products are 
worth about 78? million pounds. 

Milk-production is, however, on a plane 
of its own. Not only must production ‘e 
regular, in view of the constancy of tie 
demand, but its relationship to pubic 
health has made it the subject of much spec ul 
legislation on the part of health and sanita y 
authorities. This is only right, and, howey :r 
much expense is entailed in the modernisi g 
of existing milk-sheds and cow-houses ir 
the purposes of clean milk production, tie 
nation as a whole will be the ultimate gaine s 
Clean milk is vastly more important th n 
cheap milk, and this should be more gem -- 
ally recognised. 

The experiences obtained in the prodi »- 
tion of the highest grades of milk at Hev>r 
Castle are distinctly interesting. Certifi d 
and Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) milks ; -e 
the produce of tubercle-free cows and ha ‘e 
a low bacterial count, which ensures th it 
such milk, in addition to being healthy a id 
pure, is likely to keep “‘ sweet ”’ for a longer 
period than milk produced under ordina y 
conditions. The Certified quality is rec :- 
nised as the highest, for this milk is botti d 
and sealed within a few minutes of its leavi ig 
the cow’s udder. Grade A (T.T.) milk, on 
the other hand, is placed ina sealed churn a:id 
bottled later when it reaches the distributor. 

Success in the production of Certified 
and Grade A (T.T.) milks is dependent upon 
a variety of factors. The herd itself is pro- 
bably the most important, especially in view 
of the requirements that every cow shall 
pass the tuberculin tests twice a year. At 
Hever the herd consists of non-pedigree 
shorthorns, numbering 100 head, and includ- 
ing fifty cows in milk. The practice is to 
retain the best heifer calves for growiiig 
up to take their place in the herd. Breeding 
one’s own heifers and raising them under 
open-air conditions is now regarded as the 
soundest policy to pursue for the production 
of these qualities of milk. Here, as elsewhere, 
however, the tuberculin test occasionally 
plays strange pranks. 

The conditions under which Grade A 
(T.T.) milk is produced matter greatly as 
to the measure of success enjoyed. The 
method of production is probably the most 
important factor after a healthy herd has 
been collected: but there are conditions 
under which the task of producing clean 
milk is greatly simplified. The Hever plan 
follows closely the methods adopted at 
White Place, Cookham (COUNTRY LIFE, 
March 13th, 1926), and it is to be assumed 
that Major Astor was greatly influenced 
by Lord Astor’s practice. Thus, a special 
milking shed, constructed so that it can 
be washed down by water from a hose-pive, 
certainly adds to the ease by which clean 
samples can be obtained. Under such cc - 
ditions it becomes possible to clean the co vs 
more thoroughly prior to milking, and a 
fair amount of water can thus be us«'l. 
When cattle have to be milked in th i'r 
sleeping quarters it is not possible to 1 
water so freely, on account of the gene: 1 
dampness thus occasioned. 

The subsequent routine of clean m 
production is much the same wherever 
is practised. This implies that the cows a.» 
thoroughly cleaned, particularly in the udd + 
and thigh regions. The milkers, with cle: 
hands and wearing clean overalls, mi < 
into partly covered pails which limit te 
amount of extraneous matter gaining acce.$ 
to the milk. 

The housing of the dairy herd for slee - 
ing and feeding purposes is in a new buildi: 2 
with a capacity for 100 cows, and whi. 
represents the best in modern desig’. 
Comfort and ‘utility have both been co:- 
sidered. The iron stanchions have be 
preferred as the best type of fastener 
retaining the cows in their places; but 
is interesting to observe that the floor : 
which the cows rest is formed of wood bloc! 
and bordered with concrete. There is but 
little doubt that concrete is apt to be cold 
for animals and that wood blocks form 4 
very satisfactory flooring material. In front 
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of the cows’ troughs is a water trough which provides a continu- 
ous supply throughout the shed. This, too, accords with modern 
ideas, though it is open to question whether this type of trough is 
as healthy as the individual water bowl. The trough is, however, 
cleaned out daily to obviate any chance of contamination. 

Interest naturally centres in the question of the markets 
available for mflk*produced under ideal conditions. Itis generally 
conceded that, while the consumer has every right to demand 
pure milk, the price at which this can be secured should bear 
some relationship to the costs of production. As far as these 
highest grades of milk are concerned, however, there has been 
a tendency in some quarters for distributors to charge too high 
a price, and the opinion obtains at Hever that, whereas the demand 
for Grade A (T.T.) milk is satisfactory, the same cannot be said 
for the Certified milk, which is entirely due to its high price. 
Thus, at the time of my visit, out of a production of 100 gallons 
daily of milk, only 20 gallons were sold bottled on the farm as 
Certified milk, the rest being put up into churns for bottling on 
arrival at the distributing centres. It can be well understood 
ti at the sale of Certified milk involves difficulties when produced 
a. some distance from the distributing centres, on account of 
rul freights. For this reason the consignment of this milk in 
Lulk is becoming increasingly popular. 
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While dairy farming, with some of the best buildings in 
existence, is the main branch of farming at Hever, there is also 
a certain amount of attention paid to pig breeding, and there 
is an excellent range of piggeries. Pigs and dairy cows make an 
excellent combination on any farm, and at Hever the small 
pork trade is principally catered for. Thus, a herd of about 
fifteen Middle White breeding sows is kept, and the young pigs 
are fattened off for pork to kill out at from 7olb. to golb. dead 
weight. Thisis usually attained at about four and a half months 
old. At one period bacon production was indulged in, and 
there is a complete bacon curing plant on the farm, but this is 
not now in use. 

The conveniences at the farm buildings are all modern in 
respect of labour saving. Electric current is used both for light 
and power, and the granary, with its oak beams and oak doors, 
1S equipped with the necessary machinery for crushing and grind- 
ing. It is the usual custom to purchase feeding stuffs in large 
quantities and to store them. Thus, as much as 30 tons of 
concentrates are bought in at a time. 

Of the 310 acres of land on the farm, 100 acres are arable 
and the rest grassland. The land is worked with a view to 
satisfying the needs of the herd of dairy cows, and agrees with 
all that is best in modern commercial practice. 





AT THE THEATRE 


TOO MUCH OF A GESTURE 


T is astonishing how firmly theatrical producers are decided 

that nothing shall succeed like success. Major Wren, in 

the beginning, wrote a story which may or may not have 

been idiotic. No novelist is responsible for the violence 

done to his work by the play-adapter and scenario-monger, 
2 id the fact that first the film and now the play of ‘‘ Beau Geste ” 
a e idiotically motivated, to use Mr. Arnold Bennett’s cherished 
pression, is not to be urged against the gallant Major or his 
ory. Let me say simply that Beau Geste, the novel, which, 
y the way, I have not read, seems to have been a story of self 
s-crifice. It certainly won enormous popularity, and, personally, 
cannot see how, given its subject matter, it avoided at least 
tve sublimer kind of lunacy. I suppose there are cases in which 
self-sacrifice is praiseworthy. Let us imagine a world on the 
brink of war and a nation dependent upon the voice of its Prime 
Minister. Imagine that the Prime Minister, momentarily 
forgetful of his responsibilities, sneaks somebody’s watch. It 
may be that, to avert the doom which would come upon the 
nation simultaneously with the Prime Minister’s appearance 
at Bow Street—it may be that, to avoid such dire calamity, 
some secretary, batman, college chum or other “‘ faithful hound ” 
would be justified in confessing to the theft. I don’t believe 
he would be justified, but it is feasible that a popular novelist 
might think so. However, the legitimacy of self-immolation 
isnotourtheme. The point is that Major Wren wrote a popular 
story upon which the screen immediately seized. The film 
certainly gave me a thrill, and it also gave me the feeling that 
the things happening on the screen were actually taking place 
in Africa. Was there a scene of so-called crucifixion in which 
a thief was nailed to a table-top by bayonets which pierced his 
ears and hands? Probably there was, but, being on the screen, 
the spectacle affected me less than it does on the stage. The 
film has this quality, which has not, I think, so far been noticed— 
the quality of being real and unreal at the same time. I think 
itwas Balzac who asked whether any man would refuse a hundred 
louis knowing that his acceptance meant the death of a hundred 
Chinamen. These are not the exact terms of the proposition, 
but they were something like that. Balzac’s answer was that 
no man would refuse, even if it meant the death of a thousand 
Chinamen, because, he argued, China is so far away that we 
might not believe in the penalty and, anyhow, would not be 
affected by it. Distance lends unreality to the view. We 
see things happening on the film which we could not bear to 
see in real life or on the stage. The good actor in the theatre 
‘vho relies upon something more than photographic realism will 
lways have greater power of illusion than the film-actor whe 
slies upon nothing else. For example, I could watch with 
quanimity Mr. John Barrymore, the film actor, brand himself 
n‘* The Sea Beast,” though were Mr. Barrymore, the actor 
wroper, to attempt the feat on the real stage, I should avert 
ay head long before he got to the brazier. The film actor 
‘ives you the real thing, whereas the player in the theatre 
‘ives you the more terrible sensations which accompany the 
eal thing. Here, perhaps,:we come back to what I was saying 
arlier on—the peculiar quality of the screen whereby anything 
lapp:ning on it appears to be happening in China. Personally 
‘could not killa mouse and think twice about beetles and earwigs. 
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A mere gnat disarms me. I pretend to adore the Grand 
Guignol, but in my inmost soul I know that the moment of 
catastrophe invariably finds me with my eyes shut, and shut 
tight. I do not even peep, but wait till allis over. Yet before 
the screen my courage is immense. In that medium scaffolds 
are to me a thing of purest joy, and there cannot be tumbrils 
enough. I once, on the films, saw a Chinese execution and 
found it the merriest diversion possible. From all this it 
follows that, in the screen play, the crucifixion scene offended 
me not at all. I had the impression, you see, that it was all 
taking place in Africa, which, in the squeamish connection, is 
as far away as China. But at the play I had not the consolation 
of distance. This was not Africa, ce pays, as somebody in a 
French comedy humorously remarked, dont on dit tant de mal. 
And, by the way, to clinch the foregoing argument, does anybody 
imagine that Conrad would have dared to write Heart of Darkness, 
or that we could have borne to read that lurid story, if the river 
had been the Thames instead of the Congo and the darkness 
that of Staines at midnight ? No, that which one beheld at 
the theatre was not Africa, but the stage of His Majesty’s Theatre, 
and the person who was being tortured was not some nameless, 
unknown Foreign Legionary, but a familiar and highly respected 
actor. 

The whole fault of the play seems to me to be its failure 
to give the African impression. We just aren’t convinced, 
and the reason that we are not convinced is that Mr. Dean has 
made too much effort to convince us, and not in the right way. 
The fewer men, said Henry V, the greater share of honour. 
He might also have put it—the fewer men the greater illusion 
of an army. In the right hands and disposed in the right way, 
three bricks can suggest the walls of Harfleur and the breach 
therein ; in the wrong hands and in the wrong way, the contents 
of a brickfield tell us that they are bricks and no more. I admit 
that Mr. Dean was up against an extraordinarily stiff propos tion, 
and perhaps, after all, given his play, he could not have dealt 
with it otherwise. In default of other experiments I do not 
know. What I do know is that, whereas Mr. James Whale, 
in ‘‘ Journey’s End,” gave very perfectly the suggestion of war 
all round, spreading for miles, even hundreds of miles, all that 
Mr. Dean’s industry suggests is the presence of a number of 
men in shirt-sleeves concealed from view by the walls of the 
fort and manipulating contraptions which shall sound like 
rifles. But again, let me be fair to Mr. Dean. He could do 
nothing by lighting, since the whole thing is supposed to take 
place under the glare of an African sun—unless, of course, he 
transferred the events into the hours and key of darkness, 
when, equally of course, the audience would have seen nothing. 
It is all very well to look at Shakespeare illumined by a great 
actor’s flashes of lighting ; but one wants more than the fitful 
gleam of rifle-fire to illumine what is, to all intents and purposes, 
the old spectactular melodrama of Drury Lane. After much 
thinking, I have come to the conclusion that probably Mr. 
Dean is right and that the real fault lies in the original insistence 
that, because the film version of a popular novel was a success, 
the stage version must be a success also. 

The actors worked exceedingly hard, if with varying results. 


I should like to say that Mr. Laurence Olivier made a first-class. 
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job of Beau, and if I cannot say this, it is largely because he 
has not the inches or the physical means. 
but he ought to be an outstanding donkey—like Lohengrin 
or Coriolanus. The eye should be able to follow him without 
Mr. Olivier made the 
young gentleman no more than the shining light at a lawn 
tennis club in Surbiton, which is an admirable thing to be, but 
not quite what we wanted. Mr. Jack Hawkins, as one of the 
other brothers, gave a much more striking performance, which 
did not surprise me, since in another play in which I saw him 
he quite obyiously and in a secondary réle walked off with all 
the honours. Mr. Edmund Willard was excellent in the Beery 


difficulty and not have to search him out. 
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Beau is a donkey, 


gible females. 


going to see it!” 
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manner ; and there were some capital performances by some 
of the Legionaries, notably by Messrs. Frank Cochrane, 
Dennis Wyndham, Jerry Verno, Tony de Lungo, Albert Ward 
and Albert Brouett. 
authority, did a good deal to disguise the poverty of the 
first act ; and good, too, were the presentations by Mesdames 
Joan Henley and Madeleine Carroll of some shrinking, neg':- 
The play is bound to run. It has been p 
on at enormous cost, and doubtless people will flock thit! 
with that general magnanimity which prompts the remar! : 
‘“T don’t care whether ‘ Beau Geste’ is good or bad. In 


Miss Marie Léhr, by her grace and 


o 


GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL ‘TRUST. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—Those of your readers who are interested 
in the work of the National Trust will be grateful 
to you for having called their attention to 
Professor Trevelyan’s remarkable pamphlet, 
Must Englana’s Beauty Perish? Although, as 
you say, charmingly illustrated, it has been 
published by Messrs. Faber and Gwyer, 
Limited, at the low price of 1s., and is obtain- 
able through all booksellers. Referring to 
the National Trust’s financial needs, you say 
that “‘ of course money rolls in miraculously 
for a specific object.”” In a general sense this 
is true enough; but at the moment we are 
anxiously waiting for the miracle to occur. 
Our option on the very important area of land 
immediately adjoining Stonehenge expires in 
a few weeks from now: £8,000 is still needed 
to complete the purchase, while another £7,000 


will be wanted to free the land of legal charges 
and to form a small endowment fund.— 
S. H. Hamer, Secretary, The National Trust. 


“ON ALL HIS DAYS LET HEALTH 
AND PEACE ATTEND.”’’ 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I send you two photographs of the view 
from the principal bedroom in Craigweil 
House, near Bognor, to which the King is 
so soon going. Perhaps, in view of the interest 
which has been taken by the whole nation in 
every phase of His Majesty’s illness, they may be 
worthy of reproduction. | think vour readers 
may like to be able to realise what His Majesty 
has to look at when, as we all hope he may 
soon be doing, he sits at that window in sun- 
shine. They will further hope that it may 
not be very long before he is able to walk 
in that quiet garden.—H. 








VIEWS FROM THE BEDROOM WINDOWS AT CRAIGWEIL HOUSE. 





EDMUND BURKE. 
Believed to be by Sir Joshua. 


THE BICENTENARY OF BURKE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a 
supposed portrait of Edmund Burke by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which may be of interest 
in connection with his bicentenary. It gives, 
I fear, only a poor impression of the painting, 
which is much clearer. The picture was bought 
in 1924 at a sale at Slade, near Cornwood, 
not far from Plympton, the seat of the Pode 
family. The canvas measures 18ins. by 2o}ins., 
and is signed at the back “J. R. f. 1756,” at 
which date Burke was twenty-seven years of 
age. Some of Reynolds’ note-books, containing 
records of his sitters, are in the possession of 
the Royal Academy, but, unfortunately, that 
of 1756 is missing. I fancy he was at Plympt 
in this year. As Sir Joshua and Burke we-e 
great friends, it seems quite likely that Reyno!.|s 
may have painted some portraits of the famo is 
orator which are unrecorded in the publish d 
lists. In the painting Burke is wearing a bie 
coat and a red waistcoat with gold braid, a: | 
the colouring of the head is luminous and ve y 
pleasing —J. H. THorpe. 
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‘FOREIGN HOLIDAYS FOR MASTE: 
PIECES.’’ 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—A master who would hold his own abro 
and do us credit is Richard Wilson, R.A., ar 
I venture to think that an exhibition in Ron.: 
of his Italian landscapes, painted during h 3 
sojourn in Italy between 1749 and 1755, wou! | 
be of great interest to Italian connoisseu 
A fine representative collection on loan 
this too long neglected artist should not | 
difficult of attainment.—Frances L. Evans. 
BONFIRE LIGHTERS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—Some of your readers, who are puzzl: 
as to the disposal of the discarded outer cove: 
of motor tyres, may be interested to hear th 
they form the best possible bonfire lighters. 
The covers should be cut through into lengths 
of 6ins. to gins. Two or three of these sections 
placed on a small quantity of straw or similar 
material will start a bonfire, which would other- 
wise necessitate laborious preparation—G. E. 
BURNETT-STUART. 
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AT AN AFRICAN TEA PARTY. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Here is a picture of two 
Congo ladies, who bring their 
knitting to the tea party. The 
African native may always be 
relied upon to smile; it is part 
of his heritage to*laugh, chatter 
and be merry. Most white men 
consider it an excellent tonic to 
visit Africa, where the happy dis- 
position of the natives clears all 
London fog out of the mind. In 
the hands of the missionaries 
these good folk have become 
wonderfully proficient in useful 
arts and crafts—ROBERT DyKEs. 


A RARE ANTELOPE. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sr:i—When at Rowland Ward’s 
in Piccadilly recently, I saw among 
a very fine lot of trophies, some 
six:y in all, shot by Baron 
Ai »honse de Rothschild and the 
Baroness in the Sudan region, 
th. head of that rare and singular antelope, 
th situtunga. This was a cream-coloured 
sp cimen, shot in the Bahr-el-Ghazal country. 
. : typical colour of the mal:s of this race 
(Si cke’s situtunga), originally met with by 
C: tain Speke, the discoverer of the source 
of the Nile, is greyish brown, and I do not 
re-.ember ever before to have heard of a 
wi te or cream-coloured specimen. As it 
ha, pened, Baron A. de Rothschild, who hails 
fr. 1 the Vienna branch of the great banking 
fai ily, had the extreme good fortune not only 
to secure a cream-coloured specimen of this 
sit-tunga, but one of all but record horn 
me surement. This head measures 34ins. 
ov the curve, 28tins. straight, 7?ins. in 
cir umference and 223ins. from tip to tip; 
an. forms, as may be seen from the illustration 
herewith, a very handsome trophy. These 
measurements are the greatest yet recorded 
of 1 Speke’s situtunga shot by the sportsman, 
anc are only exceeded by a purchased specimen 
in the famous collection of Lord Rothschild 
at ‘ring. That specimen measures 35ins. over 
the curve and 283ins. straight. The situtunga, 
of which five races exist, belongs to the 
tracelaphine group of antelopes, which in- 
cludes the various bushbucks, the eland, the 
kudus and the bongo. It is remarkable for 
its shy, secretive and water-loving habits, and 
its natural home lies in the vast reed swamps 
bordering the great river systems of central, 
south-central, east and west Africa. The 
male stands from 45ins. to 48ins. in height 
and carries, as may be seen, a very handsome 
pair of horns. The females are hornless. These 
okanies are characterised by ‘the curious 
elongation cf their hoofs, a provision of nature 
enabling them to support the weight of the 
body in the soft and yielding water-covered 
soil in which they make their home. As in the 
case of the lechwe, another water-loving 
antelope, the underpart of the foot of the 
situtunga, from the back of the hoof to the 
dew-claw, is devoid of hair. These are the 
most aquatic in their habits of all the antelopes, 
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A CREAM-COLOURED SITUTUNGA., 
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KNITTING AND GRINNING. 


and when pursued they will sink themselves 
up to the eyes and nostrils in water for the 
purpose of eluding their pursuers. Major 
Serpa Pinto, a well known Portuguese explorer 
of forty or fifty years ago, asserted, indeed, that 
this animal was in the habit even of sleeping 
beneath the surface of the water! At night 
these antelopes leave the shelter of their reed- 
beds and betake themselves in search of food 
to the river banks and islands in their vicinity. 
They are, in consequence of these habits, ex- 
tremely difficult to get a shot at, and are not 
very often bagged by European sportsmen. 
The late Captain F. C. Selous, who was inde- 
fatigable in his pursuit of rare antelopes, 
although working very hard in the great Chobi 
marshes, beyond Lake Ngami, was never able 
to shoot one of these antelopes. He picked up, 
however, a good pair of horns from a dead 
ram which had been killed early that morning 
while fighting another of the species. The 
natives of the Chobi River and other localities 
fire the reed-beds during the dry season, and 
are then, from their canoes, able to spear the 
situtunga as they swim in open water. Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the situtunga 
is one of the most elusive of all African antelopes 
and the most difficult to secure with the rifle ; 
and Baron Alphonse de Rothschild is to be 
congratulated on his success in shooting this 
unique example. On the morning of the day 
this specimen was obtained Baron Rothschild 
saw four of these antelopes ‘but could not get 
within shot. In the afternoon he spied the 
cream-coloured situtunga through his glasses 
and saw that it was a notable beast. He had 
great difficulty in his approach, wading through 
the river swamp often up to his armpits. 
Finally he got a shot at 25o0yds., and was fortu- 
nate enough to bring down the buck with his 
9mm. Millergreis rifle—H. A. BryDEN. 


BRITISH-BRED HERONS RECOVERED 
ON THE CONTINENT. 

To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—Although herons marked with rings in 
Britain have not, up to this year, travelled 
farther than neighbouring counties, those 
marked on the Continent show long migrations, 
especially birds marked in Holland by the 
Loo Hawking Club, many of which have been 
recovered on the Mediterranean coast. Young 
birds marked in a Sussex heronry in April, 
1928, by Mr. D. D. Godfrey, seem to be long- 
distance travellers, in contrast to those marked 
in other British heronries, the probable reason 
for this being that these Sussex birds, which 
were all marked on one day, April 22nd, 
travelled together, to be recovered as follows : 
Ring No. 105719, at Beermen-lez-Bruges, 
Belgium, early June, 1928; 105741, near 
Mettet (Namur), Belgium, June 27th, 1928 ; 
105747, at Beauvoir-en-Forez, Boen (Loire), 
France, July roth, 1928; 105751, near the 
mouth of the Seine, France, August 15th, 1928 ; 
105750, at Goyan (Pontevedra), Spain, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1928. The theory that they travelled 
together to the Continent is borne out by the 
fact that the two Belgian recoveries were both 
made in June, and the two French ones in 
July and August, while the one recovered in 
Spain in December had travelled still farther 
south and was in its winter quarters. We can 
picture the party travelling through Belgium 
to France, fired at by the many gunners of 
those countries as they passed south. These 
herons probably travelled together north up 
the east coast of England before crossing to 
Holland or Belgium, as there is a tendency 
during the summer for some early hatched 
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birds to make a cast up north 
before beginning their autumn 
migration, this being especially 
true of the terns or sea swallows, 
as shown by ringing experiments. 


—H. W. Rosinson. 


“MARY AND THE SNAKE.”’ 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I was much interested in 
the letters by J. M. Dodington 
and Freda Charnock about the 
story of ‘“ Mary and the Snake.” 
As a small child I lived in East 
Somerset, and our middle-aged 
nurse, a Sussex country-woman 
who could neither read _ nor 
write, used to tell a version of 
the snake story as follows: ‘A 
little boy used to steal quietly 
away every morning to eat his 
bread and milk out of doors. 
Though he appeared to finish the 
bowl, he grew daily paler and 
thinner. His parents determined 
to watch him have his breakfast 
from behind a hedge. To their horror, as soon 
as the child was seated on his stool, a great 
snake appeared, and, dipping his head in the 
bowl, began to feed greedily. The child, too, 
ate hungrily, and when the reptile seemed to 
encroach he would say, ‘ Keep your own side, 
Speckle-Back, keep your own side.’ Silently 
the father raised his stick and brought it down 
on the snake, killing it at one blow. The child 
uttered a terrible scream and cried for days 
after. Instead of thriving after the death of 
his strange companion, he gradually pined away 
and died.”’ I suggest that this story is an old 
Wessex tale, that arose from the true incident 
of ‘‘ Mary and her Snake ” or from something 
older. A similar story is told in India. Snakes 
are fond of milk, and there have been several 
cases where they have been in close contact 
with babies and young children and have not 
harmed them, perhaps because they smell of 
milk.—RosaLys STOCKWELL. 


THE TEETH OF THE MIGHTY. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I was greatly interested in Mr. C. G. 
Harrold’s article | on “ Big-game Hunting in 
the Bering Sea,” although within the limits 
of such an article, it was only possible to touch 
the fringe of the subject. I enclose a photo- 
graph of a sperm (Cachalot) whale’s tooth, 
which is 6}ins. long, 8}ins. in circumference 
and weigh; 1 lb. 10 ozs., yet conveys but a 
poor idea of the size of one of these 6oft. long 
monsters. Unlike the whalebone whales— 
whose food consists of shrimps and very small 
fish, and whose throat is so small that a herring 
would choke it—the sperm whale has been 
known to swallow whole a good-sized shark, 
and its favourite food is the horrible squid 
or octopus—truly a fighting whale. There is 
(or was a few years ago) a skeleton of a Sibbald’s 
whale in the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, nearly 1ooft. long and estimated 
to weigh when alive over 100 tons.—PUNTA 
ARENAS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SALES AND RE-SALES 


ROPERTIES of great interest con- 
tinue to come into the market, and 
the general tendency is satisfactory. 
Dealings are facilitated by a reasonable 
disposition on the part of vendors, 
as evidenced by the growing favour 

found by the mention of prices. These are 
low enough in some instances, for example, 
a Welsh castle for a mere trifle of £4,000, 
unless somebody bids more at the auction. 
Being an ‘‘ upset” price, the vendor has to 
accept the sum named, failing a higher offer. 
Experience is that the “ upset ”’ is immediately 
exceeded, and that those who hoped to get 
property at or about the “‘ upset” are often 
themselves rather upset, and learn something 
about saleroom technicalities and the efficacy 
of auctions. 


MALHAM TARN_ RE-SOLD. 


A GRATIFYING result of the sequence of 

transactions in the Malham Tarn estate, 
carried out through the agency of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., is that practically 
all the property is once again, and we hope 
it may for a long while remain, in the hands 
of the family of the late Mr. Walter Morrison. 
The late Mr. E. W. Fisher of Huddersfield 
bought the estate in 1927 from Major J. A. 
Morrison, D.s.0., for whom Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley acted, acquiring 12,716 acres, 
with the mansion, sporting rights and manorial 
rights over 2,100 acres adjoining. Mr. Fisher’s 
executors sold the property (above described), 
as announced in the Estate Market page of 
CountTrY LIFE last week, to a client of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. This week the firm 
notifies us substantially in the following terms : 
‘* Within 48 hours of the purchase announced 
in Country LIFE last Saturday of Malham 
Tarn estate, on behalf of a client, Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. (Mount Street) opened 
negotiations for the re-sale of the major portion 
—namely, 10,436 acres, with the mansion 
and Malham Tarn—to Captain and Mrs. 
Hutton-Croft of Aldborough Hall, Borough- 
bridge. The client for whom Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. originally purchased the estate 
is retaining for himself the sporting rights 
over 2,280 acres, with the keeper’s house and 
shooting huts. By the transaction now an- 
nounced the estate passes back again into 
the possession of the family of the late Mr. 
Walter Morrison.” The property is close to 
Malham Cove, of which Laurence Binyon 
sings, in verses which challenge comparison 
with the Victorian dullness of other poems on 
the subject : 

“|, , abrupt, sky-closing, a wall 

And a vastness of stone. 


From out of the dungeoned recesses, 
The cavernous throat, 

Unimprisoned there bursts, not a rill, 
Not a trickle of spray, 

But broad in its gushing and fulness, 
And sweeping apace 

A river arisen that dances 

In laughter away.” 

Kingsley thought Malham Tarn ‘“ the 
best fishing in the whole earth” (he wrote 
with poetic license), and many Waltonians 
since his day have acclaimed its trout. Kings- 
ley loved Malham, and he made it the scene of 
the first chapter of Water Babies. He wrote it 
for his younger son, shortly after a fishing 
holiday in the district. Little Tom, the 
chimney sweep, escaping across the moors 
from his cruel calling as a ‘‘ climbing-boy,” 
crawled down Gordale Scar to the village of 
““Vendale ” at its foot, where he shed his 
soot and rags in the sparkling river and became 
a “‘ Water Baby.” The course of the Aire 
among the limestone crags, down Airedale, 
through Leeds and thence to the sea, is de- 
scribed, in rather a dull way, in the lines : 

** Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow, and dreaming 
pool :”’ 

The river rises in Malham Tarn, turns 
underground for a mile or more, and gushes 
from the limestone at Malham Cove. Thence 
it drops 7ooft. in a few miles. 


WENVOE CASTLE: ‘‘UPSET’’ PRICE. 
ENVOE CASTLE, Glamorgan, will be 
offered shortly by Messrs. Knight, Frank 

and Rutley, at an “ upset” price of £4,000. 


The Castle, battlemented, in the feudal style, 
is one of the most interesting places in South 


Wales, in beautiful gardens and grounds which 
extend to 20 acres. 

Woodlands Park, on the Surrey hills 
at Leatherhead, will be offered in lots, in the 
spring, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
The mansion, designed by Mr. Roland Plumbe, 
F.R.1.B.A., is modern Gothic and overlooks a 
park bounded by the Mole. The estate extends 
to 600 acres and has main road frontages. 

Hacketty Way, 7 acres at Porlock, to be 
scld by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
at Minehead in April, overlooks the village in 
the heart of the country of the Devon and 
Somerset Staghounds, moorland and coast 
scenery. 

Eastbury estate, Northwood, is to be 
offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
at an early date. The estate, close to Northwood 
Station, only twenty minutes from Baker Street, 
comprises 85 acres of freehold land for develop- 
ment. 

Sir Edmund Hornby’s former home is 
to be sold, namely, Luesdon House, near 
Ashburton, which is surrounded on all sides 
by the moor. It was for so many years the 
residence of the late Sir Edmund, and will be 
offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
during the season. 

The Dowager Lady Nunburnholme has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to offer, by auction, No. 41, Grosvenor Square, 
which has a marble staircase and a remarkable 
ballroom. 


EGHAM PARK DISPERSAL. 


"THE auction of the contents of Egham 

Park, Surrey, which is to be conducted 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Dudley W. Harris 
and Co., Limited, has been arranged to be 
held on the premises on February 27th and 
following day. Egham Park, which was 
formerly known as Runnymede Park, overlooks 
one of the most historic sites in England— 
the meadow of Runnymede, where the barons 
negotiated the famous Magna Charta with 
King John. The catalogue is shortly to be 
published, and among the more important 
items are a Sheraton bookcase with finely 
carved pediment, specimens of Chippendale 
and Sheraton, painted satinwood cabinets, 
a Louis Seize clock and a pair of urns in white 
marble mounted ormolu, an old _ longcase 
clock by Thomas Martin, and old oak chests. 
The pictures include a landscape with trees 
and pond in foreground, by Jean Baptiste 
Corot, a portrait of a Lady in Red Dress, 
by P. Moreelse (1625), a portrait of Louise 
Eleonore La Baronne De Warens, attributed 
to Largilliere, and others by J. Foxcroft Cole, 
Henry Dargelas, W. Hunt, E. Longfellow, 
W. Owen, R.A., Hendrik J. Schaefels and J. H. 
Smith. The sale will also comprise a library, 
the furnishings of the bedrooms and outdoor 
effects. The estate, which extends to some 
80 acres, will come under the hammer at 
Hanover Square on February 21st. 


GREAT SALES IN SHROPSHIRE. 


GOME thousands of acres of Shropshire 

land are mentioned in a note from Messrs. 
Lane, Saville and Co. Jointly with Messrs. 
Barber and Son, the firm will, on February 21st 
at Wellington, sell about a square mile of 
Buildwas Park, near Much Wenlock. The 
elaborate illustrated particulars are pleasingly 
interspersed with notes that this or that lot 
has already found a buyer, but in the copy 
before us there are many excellent items still 
for disposal, among them the mansion, for 
over 200 years the seat of the Acton-Moseleys, 
with 130 acres. As a residential property the 
western portion fulfils almost every present-day 
need. The farms are well equipped, and the 
land in the valley is of high quality, while on 
the uplands clovers and stock flourish with 
good management. The district will, no doubt, 
derive great benefit from the advent of the 
West Midland Joint Electricity Power Station, 
the site of which has been selected and adjoins 
this property. The main residence is let with 
certain sporting rights on the estate on lease 
which expires on February 2nd, 1930, and all 
lots are sold subject to the sporting rights thereon 
being reserved. The fishing rights in the 
Severn, which flows past Lots 58 and 78, are 
reserved from the sale of such Jots to the owner 
of such fishing rights, with the right of access 
to the banks of the river, and the right is 
reserved to the owner of such rights to trim 





the” banks and trees, or cleanse the river or 
stream and make pools, for the full enjoyment 
of such fishing. 

Messrs. Lane, ‘Saville and Co. have 
recently concluded negotiations for the ;.ur- 
chase, on behalf of a client, of an estat. in 
Shropshire and Denbigh, known as Qui ta, 
Weston Rhyn, four miles from Oswe::ry, 
The estate, 3,550 acres, includes the mans 5n, 
park, twenty-four farms, a number of : ‘si- 
dences, thirty small holdings, over 100 cot‘ :es 
and gardens, and 535 acres of woodlands. 

The firm has been instructed to sei’ in 
ninety-seven lots, on March 14th, at Sha s- 
bury, Motcombe House estate, 1,620 a: ‘es, 
Shaftesbury, formerly the seat of Lord * tal- 
bridge. The sale will include the mo: «rn 
mansion, Motcombe House, finely timb red 
park and grounds of 150 acres, nine ¢ iry 
farms of from 62 to 250 acres, residences, s: all 
holdings, nurseries, village properties, ind 
woodlands. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


ALES effected through their branch © ice 
at Hampstead, by Messrs. Hampton ind 
Sons, include The Elms, Spaniards Roac, a 
freeho!d of 12 acres, almost surrounded by the 
Heath, in conjunction with Messrs. C. B. 
King; No. 117, Corringham Road, Golders 
Green, a modern residence, practically adjoining 
Hampstead Heath extension ; and (a re-sale) 
Red Stacks, Compton Avenue, a detached 
residence, in conjunction with Messrs. William 
Willett, Limited ; No. 24, Russell Gardens ; 
Bishops Close, Bishop’s Avenue, a modern 
residence with fine garden; Nos. 1 and 2, 
The Grove, and 43 and 44, West Hill, Highzate, 
freeholds of the Jacobean period. On Tuesday, 
February 19th, Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
will submit, at St. James’s Square, two free- 
holds at Hampstead—Heath View, a Georgian 
residence, with garden bordering the Heath; 
and Frognal Lodge, Frognal, of the Early 
Georgian period, in lovely gardens, both these 
properties being offered with possession. 

Messrs. Norfolk and Prior have sold the 
lease of No. 6, Sloane Gardens, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Rerry and Strouts. They have 
acted for the tenant of No. 10, Lower Sloane 
Street, the owners in this case being represented 
by Messrs. Berry and Strouts. 

Major-General Lord Ruthven, D.s.0., has 
asked Messrs. Deacon and Allen to sell No. 18, 
Thurloe Square. The house is very choice, 
in the very best part of the square. It will 
come under the hammer early next month. 
The firm, acting for the executors of Mary 
Katharine, Baroness Sheffield, has sold No. 19, 
Hyde Park Street. 

Messrs. Collins and Collins announce the 
sale of No. 44, Belgrave Square, a house with 
a staircase hung with panels painted by the 
late Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 

Moreton Hall, a Georgian mansion, and 
1,128 acres, on the outskirts of Bury St. 
Edmunds, and the replica of a Tudor house, 
with 400 acres, on the Chiltern Hills, ar. for 
disposal by Messrs. Nicholas. 

Heathfield House, 5 acres at Heath eld, 
a nice Sussex residential property, has »een 
let by Messrs. E. Watson and Sons to a ¢ ‘ent 
of Messrs. Harding and Harding. 

Langley Court, near Liss, a restored { dor 
residence, has been sold, with 170 acre: by 
Messrs. Giffard, Robertson and Luce, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Hall, Paine ind 
Foster. The property was let for the prod: ‘ion 
of a film. A Tudor house, Brook Pla © at 
Cobham, has also been sold by the firm. 

The sale is notified, by Messrs. nes 
Styles and Whitlock, of 34 acres at Mid. ‘on 
Cheney, Banbury, which was withdraw: om 
auction in November. 

The pictures, china and other bez’ ‘ful 
and valuable contents of Daws Hill—‘ re: un- 
ing items,”’ it is true—and part of the fur cure 
from Prince’s Gate, have been sold this « eek, 
by Messrs, Puttick and Simpson, on | half 
of the late Lord Lincolnshire’s exec: ors. 
Examination of such a collection enables ar, one 
to get a clue to the influences conti: ually 
operating on the mind of men surround: «i by 
treasures of the arts and crafts, and to se> how 
freshness and culture are almost inser sibly 
ensured. The late Lord Lincolnshire was one 
of the most active-minded and truly able men 
it was ever our privilege to know, and with it 
all he had a brightness and humour that acted 
like a tonic. ARBITER. 
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THE PLATE OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—I 


N my previous article on the plate of Magdalene College 
in Country LIFE for December 3rd, 1927, I referred to 
the absence of objects associated with the early days of 
the College. The same remark must regretfully be applied 
to St. John’s. Christ’s College succeeded in saving some 

riceless treasures in plate of its foundress, the Lady Margaret 
seaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby; but St. John’s, 
sunded by the same munificent patron of learning, failed to 
ive a single piece of her time. The loss of plate anterior to the 

ivil War is explained by the fact that it was sacrificed in the 

vuse of Charles I. Dr. Beale, Master of St. John’s, was sum- 

iarily ejected from oflice by Cromwell for his complicity in 
ie transfer of plate, and, with the Heads of Queens’ and Jesus 
olleges, suffered the indignity of being “led captive through 
artholomew Faire, and so farreas Temple Bar, and back through 
ie City to prison to the Tower, on purpose that they might be 
yuted at or stoned by the rabble rout.” 

In what circumstances the earliest piece now in possession 
f the College was acquired is not recorded ; this is the superb 
ip and cover of 1616-17, executed in the style of the German 
Xenaissance by a London goldsmith (Fig. 1). Whoever the 
vaker may have been (his distinctive mark of a trefoil must 
remain unidentified), he was highly skilled in the technique of 
he goldsmith’s art. The decoration is composed of medallions 

f Jupiter, Diana and Venus, lions’ heads, panels of sea monsters 

ond medallions of Mercury, Mars and Diana reposing, all in relief, 
the finial being a 
figure of Hercules. 
The second cup, 
dated 1683-84, is in 
marked contrast in 
shape and decora- 
tion (Fig. 3). Here 
the bowl is engraved 
with subjects in the 
Chinese taste, so 
much favoured by 
London goldsmiths 
from about 1665 to 
1695, especially be- 
tween 1670 and 
1685. The chief 
motif is a Chinese 
figure on horseback, 
probably represent- 
ing a Mandarin, 





t.—TALL CUP AND COVER, 1616-17. 
Total height 24{ins. 


2.—JAMES COMPTON’S TANKARD, 1680-81. 
Total height 8ins. <- » 


preceded by a running man carrying an umbrella, engraved by 
a skilful artist, probably distinct from the engraver of the well 
executed arms of the donor, James Cecil, fourth Earl of Salis- 
bury, a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, who was im- 
peached for high treason, but escaped the usual penalty by the 
withdrawal of the prosecution. The finial is a female figure, 
perhaps of Ceres. 

Of the same date as the second cup is an important bowl 
and cover of great size, decorated with the conventional acanthus 
and palm leaves of Charles II plate. 

One tankard, from among others, has been chosen for illus- 
tration (Fig. 2). This is of the plain, flat-topped variety common 
in the reigns of Charles II and James II, and was the gift of one 
James Compton, whose arms are engraved upon it. It was made 
in 168¢-81, only two years earlier than the similar tankard given to 
the College by William fforster of Bamburgh, Northumberland. 

All these imposing drinking vessels must have been familiar to 
Matthew Prior, himself a member (1683) and a Fellow (1688) of 
the College, and author of the ringing drinking song, which was 
set to music by John Eccles, Master of the Music to Queen Anne : 


If Wine and Musick have the Pow’r, 
To ease the Sickness of the Soul; 
Let PHorBus ev’ry Shrine explore ; 
And Baccuus fill the sprightly Bowl. 


In the article on the Magdalene plate mention was made 
of the tall and mas- 
sive silver wine 
flagons belonging to 
several Cambridge 
colleges. St. John’s 
boasts the possession 
of an important pair, 
originally given for 
secular use, as well 
as a later pair in the 
College chapel. The 
first were made in 
1628-29 and were 
the joint gifts of two 
brothers, Viscount 
Cranborne and 
Robert Cecil, sons of 
William, second Earl 
of Salisbury, him- 
self a member of the 







Total height 21 fins. 


3—THE EARL OF SALISBURY’S CUP, 1683-84. 
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4 and 6.—THE CECIL PAIR OF PLAIN FLAGONS, 1628-29. Height 12Zins. 5. (Centre)—EWER AND DISH, ONE OF A PAIR OF EACH, 
BY BENJAMIN WATTS, 1717-18. Ewer r2}ins. high, dish r9fins. diameter. 


College, both of whom were admitted in 1634 and whose arms 
are the only external embellishment of these dignified vessels 
(Figs. 4 and 6). 

The family of Cecil has a long and honourable connection 
with Cambridge, particularly with St. John’s College, from 
William Cecil, the great Lord Burghley—whose charming little 
crystal and silver-gilt flagon is in the British Museum—who was 
admitted to this College in 1535, to his descendant, the Lord 
Burghley of to-day, known everywhere for his prowess as an 
athlete. Four members of the Exeter and Salisbury branches 
of the Cecil family have left memorials of their membership of 
St. John’s College by gifts of plate—the fourth Earl of Salisbury, 
the two already mentioned, and the eighth Earl of Exeter, the 
donor of the chapel plate. 

Contemporary in date with the Cecil flagons are the German 
rose-water dish and ewer, by a goldsmith of Augsburg. The 
decoration on the octagonal dish—of cherubs seated on scrolls 
and holding clusters of fruit, scallop shells and cherubs’ heads, 
worked in relief—is unusually good for German work, just 
when the taste of the Renaissance was passing away. Engraved 
in the centre of the dish, in characteristic English feather 
mantling, are the arms of the donor in 1671, Edward Villiers 
of Bartlow in the county of Cambridge (Fig. 7). 


‘7-—GERMAN ROSE-WATER EWER AND DISH. 


CIRCA 1630. 


These vessels are very different in style from the later 
and notable pair by an English goldsmith, Benjamin Watts, 
in 1717-18. In these the dishes are of the more usual 
circular shape, and are conspicuous not for the con- 
ventional decoration of acanthus foliage and scallops in 
relief on the borders or the gadrooned edges, but for the 
finely engraved arms of the College and of Wentworth and 
Watson, the donor having been, in 1717, Thomas Wentworth 
of Wentworth Woodhouse in Yorkshire, who afterwards 
became Earl of Malton and Marquess of Rockingham, As 
will be observed, the arms are engraved in circular medal- 
lions upon a large mantling covering almost the entire 
surface of the dishes, and were executed by a highly skilled 
heraldic engraver, probably a different craftsman from the maker 
of the actual vessels. The accompanying ewers are of the 
inverted helmet shape, introduced, it is supposed, by the 
Huguenot goldsmiths who fled to England from France after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and are enriched 
with large female masks and Louis XIV palmettes under the 
spouts, and with plain leaf and oval ornaments applied to 
the lower half of the bodies. Pairs of rose-water dishes and 
ewers of this—or, indeed, of any—fashion are of considerable 
rarity (Fig. 5). E. ALFRED JONES. 





Ewer ohins. high. Dish 172ins. long by 13}ins. wide. 





